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cc] leave no calling for this idle trade,” 
*« No duty broke, no parent disobey*d.” 
| Pope. 
Thus to my thoughts I said | 
If ye will roam, 


Go---But remember, ye were safe at home. 
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Hk DECEIVES HIMSELF. 


A DOMESTIC TALE, 


CHAP. I. 


HO ſhall fix deciſively on what 
wy point happineſs depends? or who 
ſhall ſay, When I have arrived. at ſuch a 
height, mine will be permanent? Every 
reflecting mind muſt powerfully have felt 
how incapable we are to judge or de- 
termine upon the moral events of life, 
when the completion of our wiſhes fo 
often proves the means of counteracting 
our peace, and removing from our lips 
the cup of happineſs we have been ſo eu- 

ger to attain! 


Vor. II. : Angelins's 
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| Angelina? 8 feelings, on her arrival in 1 
Ls: illuſtrated this truth; for, as ſoon 
as ſhe reached this ſeat of tancied happineſs, 
the firſt piece of intelligence that ſtruck | 
| her ear, ſuſpended every pleaſurable idea; 
| | for, immediately on their coming to Park 


| Place (Sir Edward's town reſidence), a 
| letter was delivered to him from Mr. 
| Willmot, acquainting him with the death 
| of old Mr. Avordale, Mrs. Summers' 


| father. 

[ It was late when they got into town, 4 
| and Angelina had retired to her cham- I 
| ber. When this letter was brought up 4 
to her, ſhe felt a ſevere ſhock upon read- 1 
[| Ing it: yet it was by no means an unex- 4 
[ peCted event; for ſhe had long been pre- £ 
| | | pared to hear it. When the mind is 1 
if elevated by any exceſs of joy, it is more 3 
tremblingly alive to that of ſorrow. j 

1 She pauſed upon the words—* Ze is 1 


dead !” for ſome moments, whilſt the tears, 
without any effort to impel or reſtrain 
them, ran down her face.—She was 
thinking of Mrs. Summers and Lucy. 
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07.4 Why has my heart been ſo light,” ſaid 
ſhe, © whilſt thoſe ſo dear to it were over- 
burthened with grief?“ — Every ſcene 


| ſhe had witneſſed with them preſented 


itſelf to her fancy; ſhe ſaw the reverend 
form of the departed, ſeated in his great 
chair at the rectory; in his countenance 
ſhone that mildneſs and benignity that 


had inſtinctively drawn her heart towards 
him with a kind of reverential love. She 


heard the precepts of moral virtue flow 
from his lips, as he n to be 


good, is s to be N 


« Heaven's genuine pity gliſt'ning in his eyes, 
The ſwects of charity he would inſtill, 

And teach what bleſſedneſs of comfort lies 
In univerſal mercy and good- will. 


Unruly Care from him was far remov'd, 
Grief's wildeſt clamours at his breath would ceaſe 
O! in his blameleſs life, how well he prov d 
The houſe of goodneſs in the houſe of peace!ꝰ* 


« Afew months ago,” ſighed ſhe, “ and 
thus I beheld him. Now he is no more 


— their ſociety will be no longer rendered 


* Hull's Plantagenet. | 
RY. inte- 
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intereſting by his preſence ! the mild ac- 
cents he was wont to breathe, will never 
be heard again !—how will they miſs him 
at the table, where his ſmiles have fo 
often cheared them !—and, in their even- 
| ing walk, when he would recline. on his 
Ih children, whilſt his ſinking frame aſked a 
| return of that tenderneſs and ſupport that 7 
ll at a foregone period of his life he had ſo 4 
cheerfully beftowed upon them — in 
theſe rambles he would inſpire them with 
confidence in their God; for his religion 
conſiſted in the ſentiment of nature, and 
is morality in action, like that of the 


Goſpel.“ 


Her thoughts were detached from 5 
every other ſubject, and dwelt upon tge 
happineſs of a peaceful death. WY 


At that hour ſhe thought—(which le- 2 
vels all diſtinction) how amply are they 1 
rewarded, who, like him, have reſiſted all 


[i _ temptation to the alluring pleaſures of 
0 | life, and whoſe beſt (though imperfect) 3 
[| effort of virtuous exertions have been 7 


E* | wholly 


\ 
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wholly devoted to the commands of their 
God. 


The pleaſures of this life are, at beſt, 
but gilded toys! Who, then, would ſacri- 
fice to them the peace of an hour like 
this? © The time muſt come,” ſaid ſhe 
ce when J ſhall feel the happineſs or mi- 


ſery of ſuch an hour. What will it then 


matter whether I meet it in affluence or 
poverty, ſo that my heart is found uncor- 
rupt? In all the viciſſitudes I am doomed 
to know, O! may it ever be found humble, 


and reſting with fear on its own virtues. 


If in proſperity, unaſſuming ; in poverty, 
content; and, in whatever fituation, pre- 


pared, as far as human exertions permit, 


for the acceptance of Him on whoſe will 


it depends!” 


With this fervent ejaculation ſhe re- 
tired to reſt, where ſcenes of viſionary 
bliſs floated before her ſleeping fancy. 


In the morning, when they met at 
breakfaſt, Mr. Eldwin noticed her de- 
jected air, and reproved her for giving 
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way to what he called a childiſh weak- 


neſs. The ſeverity he had ſo long af- 
fected was now become habitual to him, 
and Angelina did_not feel much relieyed 
by his harſh reproofs.—Finding herſelf 
unable to anſwer him without accom- 


panying her words with tears, ſhe was 


ſilent. 


- 


Sir Edward, who had obſerved with 


ſurpriſe and fear her emotions, fixed his 


penetrating eyes on her with fearful in- 


quiſitiveneſs, as if he was diving into the 
inmoſt receſſes of her mind, and trem- 
bling for what he ſhould find there. Her 
agitation increaſed, 'without knowing 


why: as he gazed, her colour went and 


came repeatedly. Obſerving her evident 
confuſion, Sir Edward could ill conceal 
his own; the cup ſhook in his hand; his 


eyes ſtruck fire; he was entirely off his 
_ _ guard, and had not power to conceal 


how much he was affected. 


His betrayed the embarraſſment of 


guilt; her's the confuſion of innocence. 


Mr. 


1 HE DECEIVES HINMSEL F. 7 
3} Mr. Eldwin aſked his father, if Mr. 
Willmot had applied for the living? 


« No,” he returned; but it was ſome 
ſeconds before he could utter this mono- 
ſyllable ; when, railing his voice in an im— 
paſſioned tone, he exclatmed—< I have 
ſuffered enough by that family already ; I 

don't know what I may ſuffer more; and, 
buy Heaven! I ſwear, I will have nothing 
more to do with any of them. I will ſeek 
4 out another perſon immediately, and put 
3 him in poſſeſſion, rather than any of that 
family ſhall have it.” * 
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9 It was not Sir Edward's intention to 
have made this declaration ſo public; but 
he was ſurpriſed into the avowal of his ſen- 
timents by the fears which, at that mo- 
ment, poſſeſſed him. He continued pa- 
'' cing the room in violent agitation; when, 
* ſeeming to recolle& that there were wit- 
neſſes to his conduct, he was haſtily 
| quitting it; but, at the door of the apart- 
. ment, he was ſtopped by the ſervant 
3 uhſhering in a ſtranger. Sir Edward, not 
having time to withdraw himſelf, turned 
B 4 to 
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to him with a countenance fo changed, 
that, had not the family been witneſſes to 


his emotion a moment before, no one 


would have believed it could have been 
ruffled. . His manners were, at once, 
courteous and gentle, whilſt his teatures 
were dreſſed in ſmiles of complacency. 


The ſtranger introduced himſelf as the 
friend of Mr Willmot:—“ He came,” he 


ſaid, © to ſolicit Sir Edward in favour of 
his friend, who now wiſhed to be at a cer- 


tainty relative to the living of Eaſt-Cliff.” 


« This is very extraordinary,” faid Sir 


Edward, after a moment's pauſe: I 
have juſt received a letter from him, 
wherein he never a at ſuch a re- 
queſt.” 


« When Mr. Willmot wrote,” replied 


the ſtranger, © he was, doubtleſs, too 
much engroſſed by the melancholy ſub- 
ject of his letter; and I queſtion, Sir, it he 


thought of himſelf.“ 
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HE DECEIVES HIMSELF. 9 
4 « So it appears,” ſaid Sir Edward; 
3 « but I know no reaſon why, on that ac- 
F Count, I ſhould think for him; and you 
2 may tell him, Sir, from me, that, by his 


neglect, he has loſt the living; for, in 
conſequence of his not mentioning it, I 
imagined it was indifferent to him, and, 
therefore, gave it, this morning, to a gen- 
tleman who thought it worth his while 
to ſolicit it:“ adding, very pompoully, 
that a man of honor's word was his 
e 5 
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« Moſt aredly,” ſaid the ſtranger; 
: « and he who forfeits it, breaks the moſt 
ſacred contract between man and man. 
4 But, Sir,” ſaid he, © ought it not to be 
A held alike ſacred to all? You have pro- 
miſed Mr. Willmot frequently; and I 
was in hopes there would have been no 
occaſion to have pointed out to Sir Ed- 
ward Eldwin the juſtice of this young 
man's claim.” 
© You have been mifinformed,” he re- 
plied : © I never e him 5 n in 
direct terms.“ 
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The modes of expreſſion may differ,” 
ſaid the ſtranger ; © but it is the ſenſe on 
which we depend ; and whether the terms 
were direct or indirect, by which he was 
led into a belief that the living ſhould be | 
his, matters not; and you are as ſtrongly 
bound by the laws of honour to fulfil it, 
as if the ſenſe had been never fo perſpi- "A 
cuous. The man, Sir, let me tell you, A 
who would avail himſelf of ſuch a ſub- 
terfuge to break a promiſe thus given, 
ſhould not be ſecurity for me, though 4 
there was an agreement between us exe- 1 
cuted, witneſſed, and ſealed by the Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England. RE - | .Y 
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6. You ſpeak. warmly, young gentle- 
man,” ſaid Sir Edward; „but I can ex- 
cuſe it, as it is in the cauſe of your friend. 
I ſhould be very happy to oblige you; 
but, at preſent, it is out of my power, at 
leaſt i in this Inſtance.” 


- * EH 
1 
* q : 


« have not the folly to expect it,“ re- -P 

 turned'the.ſtrah ger; © for if you could, for = 
one moment, heſitate to whom you ſhould 
| preſent it, after its having been ſo many 
5 | years 


» 4 
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years in Mr. Avordale's family ; and con- 


ſidering the particular claim they have to 
it, from the unhappy circumſtances that 
preceded the death of the young Lord 
Treclanna, I, as a ſtranger to you, Sir, 
can have no hope of ſucceeding i in my ſo- 


licitation.” 


Sir Edward fat uneaſy ; he was entirely 
ignorant that theſe circumſtances were 
known out of the family :—his manner 


towards the ſtranger was immediately 


changed. 


—_- 


« That unhappy event,” continued the 


young man, © robbed the old gentleman 


2, 


of a 


\« Sir, ſaid Sir Edward, haſtily inter- 


rupting him, „I will think of it; I will 
ſee what can be done; things may yet 


be accommodated : in the mean time, I 
would have you defer writing to Eaſt- 
Clift for a few.days. I will endeavour to 
ſee the perſon I have promiſed it to, and 


by this means ſerve Mr. Willmot, I 
know he is a very deſerving young man, 
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and I cannot help lamenting that he did 


not make the application ſooner.” 


« His filence, Sir, was the higheſt com- 


pliment he could pay to your honour—he 
thought that a ſufficient ſecurity,” “ 


« I am ſure he did,” returned Sir Ed- 
ward; © yes, yes, I know his motives are 


good; I ſhall be able to manage it; but 1 
am very much engaged in buſineſs at pre- 


ſent ; I have affairs to ſettle of other peo- 
ple's beſide my own, and a muſt beg you 
to excuſe my leaving you.” 


« I beg, Sir,” ſaid the ftranger, © I may 
not detain you longer than 1s neceflary ; 
but, at the ſame time, I ſhould with it to 
be underſtood, that, though you have diſ- 
pointed Mr. Willmot in this inſtance, 


there is no occaſion for your acting, on 


his account, with diſhonour to another. 


'The gentleman to whom you have given 


it, no doubt, expects you to fulfil your 
promiſe ; and, having the ſame confidence 
in it as Mr. Willmot had, will feel him- 
ſelf equally aggrieved.” 


A man 
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A man of conſcious integrity would 
not have felt himſelf very eaſy at receiv- 
ing ſo many ſevere reflections on his cl:a- 


racter from a ſtranger ; but Sir Edward 
could put up with indignities of this 
ſort, for he was pretty well uſed to them; 


and, without ſeeming to feel this odium, 
he left the room with repeated invita- 


tions to Mr. Willmot's friend, that he 


would call on him in a few days. 


Lady Eldwin was too inſenſible to feel 
this conduct of her huſband. All her 
concern, during this converſation, origin- 
ated in the ſtranger's preſence. She was 
ſhocked at his free manner of expreſſing 


limfelf to Sir Edward; for ſhe had not 


judgment to decide whether this warmth 
of conduct was juſtifiable or not: her pe- 
netration was generally regulated by the 


temper of her mind, and ſhe was not now 


in a humour to diſcover, in a perſon who 
was employed to /olicit favours, by his 
animated countenance and frankneſs of 
addreſs, that nobleneſs of ſentiment, which 
has not only virtue to be ſhocked at in- 
juſtice, but ſpirit openly to reſent it, * It 
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14 HE DECEIVES HIMSELF, 
is a ſtrange thing,” ſaid ſhe, turning to 
Miſs Dorothy, © that the ſervants uſher 


in people where J am, that come upon 


bulineſs to Sir Edward.“ 


The ſtranger looked at her 3 an air 


of ſmiling curioſity—he did not, how- 
ever, attempt moving; and Ethelind, re- 


gardleſs of her mother's frowns, aſked 
him, good-humouredly, if he had break- 


faſted? 


« What a queſtion,” ſaid her Ladyſhip: 
« do you ſuppoſe that people who are 


39 


in buſineſs live as we do?? 


No, madam,” ſaid the ſtranger, 
« Miſs Eldwin has not ſuch vulgar 
ideas; and though it is true that I have 
breakfaſted ſome hours ago, I cannot 


decline her offer.” So, without any fur- 


ther ceremony, he drew his chair to the 
table, and ſeated himſelt with the eaſe 
of an old acquaintance; and, with- a 
provoking familiarity, chatted to Lady 
Eldwin. 


Unac- 
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naccuſtomed to be treated with ſo 
little ceremony, ſhe could not conceal 


the mortification ſhe endured from this 


behaviour ; and, after having liſtened to 
him in ſullen ſilence a few minutes, ſhe 
turned to Miſs Dorothy, and, with a 


look of pointed indignity at the ſtranger, 
ſaid—* the manners of people that are 


unaccuſtomed to the ſociety of upper 


life are horrible !—but ſuch conduct IS 
entirely the effect of ignorance.” _ 


« I am exactly of your opinion, ma- 
dam; I hate thoſe impudent fellows who 
take the liberty of feeling themſelves at 


_ eaſe, even where it is the company's 


ſtudy to awe them into reſpe&.” As he 


faid this, he was helping himſelf very 


freely to ſome biſcuits which ſtood on the 


table. 


 « You may always diſcover a common 
perſon,” ſaid her Ladyſhip, © by the con- 
tempt they affect to have for their betters.” 


« Not always,” he anſwered 3. for, if 


you were to judge of characters thus ſu- 


perficially, 
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16 HE DECEIVES HIMSELF. 


perficially, your Ladyſhip might ſometimes 


imagine you were honoured by the pre- 
ſence of a gentleman, when, in reality, 
you were condeſcending to talk with his 
valet ; for every fellow now has learnt to 
utter as many unmeaning things as his 
maſter, 


*I believe,“ ſaid ſhe, © there are ſome 


people vulgar enough to ſuppole, that, by 


inſulting their ſuperiors, they diſplay a 


great talent of wit.“ 


* Your Ladyſhip can be in no danger 


on ſuch occaſions,” anſwered he, care- 
tefsly ; * for great wits generally level 
their aim at objects worth hitting.“ 


Her anger was evident. 


« There is nothing ſo difficult as aw- 
ing the yulgar,” cried ſhe. 


« A great mind is above wiſhing it,” 


ſaid the ſtranger, bLpping his tea very 


compoſedly. 


Her 
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| | NE DECEIVES HIMSELF. 9 
Her Ladyſhip, finding ſhe could not 
awe him, had recourſe to her old means 


for it was a rule with her, to be inti- 
mately acquainted with great people be- 


fore ſtrangers. After mentioning ſeveral, 


ſhe ſaid to Ethelind “ Has your brother 
called on Sir Frederick Marſdale, as he 


' promiſed to do? If you had aſked him 
before he went out, he would have 


brought him here to dinner—he 1s a 
great favourite of mine, 5 * a poliſhed 
gentleman in his manners.” This was 
rather more than her Ladyſhip was juſti- 
fied in ſaying, for ſhe did not even know 
him perſonally ; but it was enough that 


he was dignified, to recommend him to 
her notice. 


e know him well enough,” ſaid the 
ſtranger ; © though I ſeldom ever heard 
much of his politeneſs before : but, per- 


haps, your Ladyſhip is better acquainted 
with his character than I am.” 


« Acquainted with him,” ſhe repeated 
— hy, he is one of our moſt intimate 
friends. 
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friends. Are you one of his trades-peo- 
ple, pray, that you ſeem to know him.” 


He ſmiled. © I have bei in the habit 


of acting for him many years.“ 


« He is in the Tor ſaid Ethelind, 
ien t he, Sir oh 


4a 8 barriſter, madam,” anſwered he, 
bowing. EE 


Her Ladyſhip felt herſelf now exceed- i 


ingly: mortified at having condeſcended 


to talk ſo freely to his clerk. -© I beg, 
young man,” ſaid ſhe, © you will never 
take the liberty of mentioning our names; 


or, of your ever having been in our pre- 


ſence. It is a thing that never happened 


before, I aſſure you; but I fancy the ſer- 
vant made a miſtake, and took you for a 
gentleman.” 


«© Your Ladyſkip was determined not 
to commit the ſame error,” ſaid he.“ 


« I never 
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HE DECEIVES fIuSELT. 19 
1 « ] never do,” ſhe anſwered (not un- 
ND derſtanding his meaning): © I can always 
tell people by their looks.” 


« Shall I preſent your compliments, 
- madam,” faid he, riſing to go, © to Sir 
= Frederick?” 


« By no means.” 


« But—as you are fo intimate with 
him—” 


I beg,” ſaid ſhe, in evident confu- 
ſion, © you will not un the — to 
ſay you ever ſpoke to me.“ 


But, dear madam, as you are ſo 
> very intimate, he will think you do him 
aan honor by noticing me, and be highly 
7 entertained at your ſervant's groſs miſ- 
take in taking me for a gentleman.” 


2 


Her Ladyſhip did not feel much at 
caſe by theſe frequent importunities, 


which were delivered in a tone of plea- 
W 
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ſantry, rather intended to excite Jaugh- 


ter than reſpect. And, pray, Miſs 
Eldwin,” ſaid he, turning to Ethelind, 


* has S Frederick Mar/dale the honour 
of being a ſavourile of your's too ?” 


Unwilling to expoſe her mother, ſhe 
ſaid, © that ſhe had heard his uncle, Mr. 
Walpole, ſpeak very highly of him.” 


J am aid, by your looks,“ 1 re- 
plied, © that you do not like him; and if 


that 1s the caſe, he may have to repent 
his ever having ſeen you.” 


She coloured; but there was. an air of 


reſpect in his pleaſantry chat could not 
offend her. : 


If I thought,” ſaid he, © that you = 
always made tea as well as you have 


done this morning, I believe I ſhould 


often be an intruder— Will you admit 


me: 22, 


This was rather too great a trial for 


ker Ladyſhip's patience ſhe rang the 
bell 
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bell furiouſly for the ſervant to ſhew him 
the door. © I thought,” cried ſhe, © that 
Mr. Willmot knew our family better, 


than to ſuppoſe it would ſubmit to be 
tamely inſulted by ſending a parcel of J. 


dont-know-who's here. It ſhall be the 


worſe for him, if I have any power over 


Sir Edward.” : 


« Don't be in a paſſion, my dear mas 
dam,” faid he, calmly, regardleſs of her 


| Ladyſhip's menace : “ conſider the inti- 


macy that ſubliſts between you and Sir 
Frederick ; for his ſake mitigate your 
anger, or I ſhall be under the neceſlity of 
intreating him to interfere with you in 
my behalf;” and then, bowing with an 
air of pleaſantry, he was leaving the 
room, when Lady Iſabella Irwin was 
announced, and ſhe immediately entered, 


Lady Eldwin, in agony, leſt the ſtranger 


ſhould be ſeen by this young friend of 
Ethelind, waved her hand impatiently 
for him to retire ;. but, regardleſs of this 
motion, he remained in the room until 
they had all paid their compliments to 
her; and then, ſtalking up with an air of 
mock 
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mock gravity, making a profound bow, 
he exclaimed, © My dear Lady Ren; 
never ta ke me Jor a gentleman _. 


can never believe,” «ried: ſhe, 
laughing, „that Sir Frederick Marſdale 1 
has given up his claim to that title. 


Lady Eld win never felt herſelf ſo little, 
as at the moment ſhe diſcovered her miſ- 
take; nor could a ſermon, preached on the 
folly of pride, have impreſſed the truth 
= upon her mind with half the force that 
I this incident did; and, ſecretly, ſhe deter- 
li. mined never to mention' great names any 
1 more. She endeavoured to make an apo- 
N logy, but failed in the attempt. If I 


had known,” ſhe cried, „ that I had 
| been honoured with Sir Frederick Marſ- 


| aale's company, I ſhould have conducted 
1 2 98 very reg 


* Tam very: glad you did not, madam,” 

| - ſaid he, © for. then I might never have 
. © diſcovered that I was indebted to my 
title for your Ladyſhip's reſpect.“ 


3 Not 
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Not any thing could have appeared 
more ridiculous than her confuſion at 
this moment ; and Sir Frederick, ſeeing 


how ſeverely he had puniſhed her for 


her folly, in compaſſion to her feelings 
took his leave: firſt apologizing tor not 
having introduced himſelt formally. 


The ladies went out ſhopping—Ange- 
lina was not aſked to accompany them. 
Theſe unkindneſſes from her Ladyſhip 
were nothing new, and, on the preſent 
occaſion, ſhe felt perfectly content in 
being left alone. Her thoughts dwelt 
upon the ſcene ſhe had ſo recently wit- 
neſſed with Sir Edward and the young 
Baronet ; for her confidence in the for- 
mer that morning had received a con- 
ſiderable ſhock; as, during her reſidence 
in the family, ſhe had never before ſeen 
ſo much of Sir Edward's character. His 
diſlike of Mr. Willmot, and his indig- 
nant manner of treating Mr. Avordale's 
memory, ſurpriſed her, for ſhe was wholly 


ignorant of the cauſe. It was Sir Edward's 


diſingenuous conduct towards them, 
and the ſudden change in his behaviour 
when 
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when addreſſed by Sir Frederick Marſ- 
dale, that ſtaggered. Angelina's faith in 
his virtues, and raiſed in her hitherto un- 
ſuſpicious mind many painful doubts ang 
BK fears. 


a 4 
re 


55 


li She thought it cruel: his having delud- 
1 ed Mr. Willmot ſo long with che hope that 
the living ſhould be his, and now deli- 
berately framing ſo groſs a falſehood in 
order to excuſe himſelf from fulfilling his 
ji promiſe, namely, by declaring to Sir 
| Frederick, that he had given the rector- 
| | ſhip to another ; when, before the latter 
0 entered, Sir Edward had paſſionately 
ſworn to ſeek out an object to preſent 
it to. If he acted from pique, his con- 
duct was leſs juſtifiable, in taking advan- 
tage of the power which he had over 
them at a moment when they were overs 
whelmed with affliction; conſequently 
they were more likely to feel the diſap- 
pointment. What an opportunity there 
was, thought ſhe, to have proved him- 
b ſelf ſuperior io ſuch littleneſs, and have 
3 | ſtill taken the nobleſt revenge, by con- 
YIREWg them that he had not only a mind 
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great enough to forgive an injury, but a 


hand and heart ready to aſſiſt the ag 
greſſor. 


The youthful mind, glowing with the 
love of virtue, ſtarts involuntarily at 
every ſpecies of guilt; but when it is 
compelled to diſcover the tranſgreſſor in 
the perſon it has loved and admired, it 


is, perhaps, not only the moſt difficult, but 


alſo the moſt painful taſk to condemn it. 


The duplicity of Sir Edward's conduct 
was now too glaring to paſs uncenſured ; 
and ſhe felt a degree of painful confuſion 
in acknowledging, even to her own heart, 
that he had acted in this inſtance un- 
worthy of himſelf. 


Suſpicion is miſery to the open and 
ſincere; and Angelina ſtrove to diſſipate 


theſe refleCtions, as enemies to her peace, 


It is not likely that ſhe would have 


ſucceeded in. baniſhing this ſubject from 


her thoughts, if they had not been al- 
Vo. III. E moſt 
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moſt immediately diſpelled by the pre- 
fence of Mr. I 


Whether it was, that ſhe did not ex- 
pect him, and therefore was not pre- 


pared to meethim ; certain it is, ſhe never 


felt herſelf ſo much at a loſs for ſome- 


thing to ſay ; ſhe could not even tell him 
that ſhe was glad to ſee him; ſhe heſi- 
tated, trembled, coloured; and though 


ſhe had long looked forward to this 
meeting, as to certain happineſs, yet, 


now, enigmatical as it may appear, ſhe 


would have given the world, had it taken 
place at any other moment than the 


_— 


In ſtruggling to recover her compoſure, 
ſhe loſt ſeeing the effect this meeting 
had on Montague. His countenance was 


animated with ſurpriſe and pleaſure, and 
betrayed, more than his words, the de- 
light he experienced at ſeeing her. So 
much was every thought engroſſed by 
her preſence that he totally forgot that 
ſhe was not the only perſon he came 
to ſee, or that there was any one elſe 


_ who 
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who had any claim to his remembrance, 
until Angelina reminded him of it, by ex- 
preſſing her ſorrow that Lady Eldwin 


was abſent, and the reſt of the family. 


He then recollected to inquire after 
them.—He thought Angelina improved in 
her perſon ;—had it been the contrary, he 
would have thought the ſame, for ſhe 
could put on no change that could in- 
jure her in his eyes. After the ſurpriſe 
of meeting was over, he began to in- 


quire of her, very minutely, how ſhe had 


paſſed her time ſince he had laſt ſeen her; 
and was delighted to hear her ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs "bow little gratification ſhe 
received in the unmeaning round of fa- 
ſhionable amuſements. She gave him a 
deſcription of the characters of thoſe 
who viſited at the Creſcent ; and told him, 
with her uſual n what ſhe 
thought of each of them. 

Then you were not ſorry when you 
left Bath?“ ſaid Montague. 


"28 2 When. 
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cc When I firſt arrived there, I was 

enchanted by its gaities, and could not 

help regretting that T had been ſo long 
Or to ſuch ſcenes.” 


“ And fo ſoon to be diſguſted with 4 


Ws my [weet friend!“ 1 


« When the novelty of them was 
cover,“ ſhe continued, „I found no en- 
joyment in them; for, as each day paſſed 

away, and I reflected on the manner in 

which I had ſpent my time, ſomething 
ſeemed to whiſper me—that I might 1 
have filled it up better.“ — 


5 Coby Indeed !” ſaid Montague, with ſur— 
priſe: * I ſhould have imagined that the 
variety of characters you met with would x 
have afforded you an endleſs ſource of 
amuſement * muſt have been en- 
tirely new to you.” 


An gelina ſmiled And ſo they were „ 
for I had no idea that there were people, 
whoſe whole time was taken up in ſtu- 'F 


dying to make themſelves appear ridi- 
culous !— ' 


* 
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„ 


culous! But this was not all ;. every one 
ſeemed to be driving after Pleaſure, only 
for the ſake of hunting her out of ſo— 


ciety.“ 
* « [How was that?“ aſked he. 


« When there is ſo much envy among 
people, that one cannut endure to ſee 
another happy; when the ſlighte:. foĩbles 
are artfully drawn forth, and placed In 
ſuch a point of view, as to make them 
appear like glaring deformities; when 
every body is endeavouring to build their 

fame on the ruin of others; and each 
| perſon's conduct is regulated by the 

niceſt rules of art—how is it poſſible that 

it ſhould produce happineſs ?—When 1 

heard ſome flattering, in public, thoſe 

whom in fecret they deſpiſed—what a 
* pity, thought J, that we muſt not rely 
upon one another, and in a place where 
every thing, which art or nature can 

frame, ſeems united to give us pleaſure, 
ſhould be converted into ſuch a ſcene of 
diſcontent and vexation by the divided 
intereſt which ſubſiſts among us!“ 


C 3 . How 
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How came Miſs Aubrey to make 
theſe refleftions ?”* 


« Having been accuſtomed,” the an- 
ſwered, «© to contemplate the harmony 


of Nature's works, I was ſtruck with the 


diſcord that preſented itſelf here, and 
could not help wondering why they did 
not profit by her leſſons in the moral 
world,” 


Ho would it be poſſible for ſuch a 
pure ſyſtem to exiſt, where there is ſuch 
a variety of character?“ 


Do you think, Mr. Montague, that 
Nature offered happineſs to us, as the 
water was ſet before Tantalus, only to 
be looked at? Are there not natural ills 


enough to chequer the ſcene, without 
ſetting our wits to work to give pain to 


one another ?” 


| Montague mild wiſh you could 
make ory one think ſo.” 


ce Every 


ge . 1 
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« Fvery one does! ſhe anſwered. 
« I; it not the commoneſt thing in the 


world to hear people railing againſt De- 


ceit, as if they were all determined to 
hunt it out of ſociety ? And whillt they all 
talk of the evil conſequences it pro- 
duces, there is ſcarce one among them 
that does not practice it in ſome ſhape 
or other,” 


« Theſe are very different ſentiments 


to what Miſs Aubrey entertained when 


I laſt ſaw her.“ 


&« Then, Mr. Montague, I has; not 


been introduced to the great world,” 2 


ſhe, ſmiling. 


4 J hope, when you become better 


_ acquainted with it,“ he reſumed, © you 


will find you have judged raſhly: there 


are many people in it, who appear leſs 


amiable than they really are— they are 
betrayed by faſhion into the affectation 
of faults.” 


C „% * Ind. 
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e Indeed [But how am I to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other,” ſhe aſked, 


„ when both appear in the ſame point of 
view?“ 


This was a queſtion Montague was 
puzzled to anſwer. © You would not 
rank them together?“ | 


« Not if I knew how to make a diſ- 
tinction between them. The one who 
appears to act wrong, impreſſes me with 
the ſame idea as the other does; and, 
whilſt example has ſuch a powerful effect 
upon us all, the former is very little leis 


an enemy to ſociety than the latter. 


There are people who have ſurmounted 
the moſt rooted prejudices, by uſing them- 
ſelves to look upon the object that pro- 
duced it; ſo thoſe who familiarize them- 
ſelves to think of vice without fear, are 
very likely, by habit, to practiſe it.” 


« Then you would not have any one 
ſubſcribe to the cuſtoms which are dic- 
tated by faſhion ; but you rather would 
appear ſingular?” 


C4 * 
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e means. I think that equally 
dangerous; merely pride and affectation. 
I would endeavour to accommodate my- 
ſelf to every reaſonable cuſtom; I would 
even ſacrifice my pleaſure to do fo, rather 
than give offence to any one ; but I would 
on no account allow it to interfere with 


my duty.” 


« And have you courage,” ſaid Monta- 
gue, “ openly to avow your love of reaſon ? 
—Sweet excellence Hall that I expected 


from a mind dike Miſs Aubrey's! I knew, 
when I parted with her at Glouceſter, ſhe 
would return the ſame unchanged and 


lovely character which I now find her! 
The generality of young people are in- 


troduced into the world before they have 


learned to reflect by what rule they are to 
regulate their conduct; they adopt the 


manners of thoſe with whom they mix, 


without examining how far it may be 


juſtifiable, or not; they ſee thoſe moſt 


courted who can entertain the company 


by hvely converſation ; and miſtaking ſatire 
tor wit, they are curious to learn every 


anecdote of their acquaintances, in order 
C5 | that 
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that they may have ſomething to repeat. 
If they chance to poſſeſs a fertile ima- 
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gination, the ſtory ſeldom goes off with- 


out additions of their own coining. Thus 


the faireſt reputations are blaſted, the 


deareſt interefts are divided; the moſt miſ- 


chievous evils enſue from this wanton and 


_ cruel practice No matter in what rank 
or ſtation in life, it is alike unbecom- 
ing in all; or if there is an aggravation 
of it, it is certainly with thoſe who 
may be ſuppoſed to be refined by the 
advantages of education. I knew the 


gentleneſs of your nature would recoil 


at the unkindneſs with which people 


commonly treat each other; but do not 
infer from this ſuperficial view of human 


manners, that it is the practice of all: 
theſe are rendered conſpicuous by their 
glaring defects. Virtue is leſs ſeen; ſhe 


is generally hid from the public gaze; 
and we often paſs over lovely characters 
with indifference, as ſuch places are 
ſeldom the hemiſphere in which they 
ſhine.” 


« This 


ANTS 
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« This is what puzzles me,” ſaid ſne; 
ce as if people were afraid of acting well.” 
Montague ſmiled.— My ſweet friend,” 
ſaid he, taking her hand, “ forgets when 
' ſhe refuſed the ſteward in public, and af- 
7 terwards that I watched her give him 
her money, when ſhe thought herſelf un- 
ſeen. How often have I thought,” he 
continued, of that morning, of the ſur- 
priſe, the delight I experienced in ſeeing 
you ſo amiably employed!” 


Have you ever heard of the woman 
ſince?“ aſked Angelina. | 


« J was there,” he returned, © about 
ſix weeks paſt, upon buſineſs. I went 
down in conſequence of an eſtate that 
woas to be ſold in that part of the coun- 
try, not many miles from Eaſt-Clif, —It 
* belonged to a diſtant relation of my fa- 
| ther's—lt was from thence I was coming 
the firſt, time I ſaw you, when we met 
under the oak. I looked at the Poor old 
tree, when I was down there ; ; its leaves 
were faded, as if mourning your abſence; 
Cs but 
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— but I thought every object ſeemed 
changed.” 


Did you ſee any thing, Sir, of Mr. 
Arden? | 


«© called at the Caſtle,” returned 


Montague, “ and chatted with the old 


gentleman ſome time. You know he is 


a man of few words; but, during our con- 
verſation, he ſpoke of you ſeveral times; 


earneſtly bleſſed you; but ſeemed to fear 
you were in danger of being corrupted 


by the examples before you. There is 


ſomething in his manner that intereſts me 
exceedingly: he ſeems to have bought 
his experience of the world very dear. 
1 ſound the poor woman, you ſpoke of, 


doing vaſtly well, and the boys grown fine 


chubby fellows. 1 ſtaid. but a very few 
hours in the place, or I ſhould have called 
on the Rector's family.—Every ſcene 


ſeemed ſo changed, that I was glad to 
quit it: my ſpirits were not good, and I 


believe that was the reaſon,” 


& Low 
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« Low ſpirits are ſo unuſual with you, 
Mr. Montague, that I am afraid to aſk 
the cauſe. I hope your family are all 
well.” 


«© Nes, 1 thank you; but may there 
not be other cauſes beſides family con- 
cerns to occalion a depreſſion of ſpi- 


Fiess 


« Certainly ; but I know none ſo likely 
as the former; for when thoſe we love 
are not happy, it is impoſſible for the 
mind to partake of any enjoyment.” 


« ] "ER thoſe I love are happy,” ſaid 
Montague, emphatically; © for ſooner 
than wound their feelings, I would ſtrive 
to hide the miſery of my own, and deny 
myſelf the common gratification which 1s 
allowed the unkape —the privilege Y 


complaining.” 


Angelina met his eyes beaming on her 
full of affe&tion.—His manner was agi- 
tated, and it was with difficulty he could 


conceal how much he was affected. 


S - — 


A 
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i Is Mr. Eldwin at home?” he aſked, 
riſing to go. 


Before Angelina could anſwer him, 4 
the latter was in the room. After they 3 
had chatted together ſome time, Mr. Y 
i} Eldwin walked up to Angelina, and tak- % 
ing out of his pocket a volume of poems 3F 
* heard you ſay,” ſaid he, that you F 
had never read Beatie's Minſtrell; you may 
now peruſe them at your leiſure ; for they 
are your's,” preſenting them to her. 
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She heſitated whether to receive them A 
or not; for ſhe did not with to be obliged $ 
| by him. | _ 8 
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- Cc You don't intend tooffend me Ange- 
lina? I bought them to pleaſe you: are there 
any other you would have liked better?” 


i Gratitude was a ruling paſſion in the 
| | boſom of Angelina; and, being hurt at 
ll giving him an opportunity of reproach- 
1 ing her, after he had taken the trouble to 
| purchaſe the book, ſhe took it ; when, 


8 meeting Montague's eyes bent on her 
3 with 
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with an expreſſion of ſorrow, ſhe was al- 
moſt on the point of returning it. 


He ſtaid but a very few minutes after, 
and Mr. Eldwin, ſaying he had buſineſs 
in Weſtminſter, went out with him. 
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CHAP. II. 


— — — 


\ NGELINA's eyes followed them 
to the door, and, as it cloſed after 
them, ſhe gently articulated—* And is all KH 
l. the happineſs I have anticipated come to 
| this? Fond, fooliſh heart! thou haſt been = 
laying ſnares for thine own peace, by 1 
cheriſhing hopes that muſt never be 9 
realized! But as this evil has been of 
thine own courting, thy puniſhment ſhall 
be to ſtruggle with it in filence ; for ſooner * 
mayeſt thou break,” cried ſhe, © than for- NH 
feit thy right to Montague's eſteem. Ile B 
is bound in honour to fulfil other engage- 0 
ments, and never ſhall his noble mind YH 
debaſe itſelf through me. I will learn, from 1 
his example, the neceſſity of ſacrificing 9 
to duty that happineſs which would be 
but partially enjoyed without ſelf. ap- 
| proving virtue for its foundation; I will 3 
i ſhun all occaſions of talking with him; 1 
not a word ſhall ever eſeape my lips, that 
j 5 5 a 
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may lead him to ſuppoſe that I ever che- 
riſhed a thought of him more than his 


friendſhip for the family might juſtify. 


Mrs. Beverly once told me, that every 
difficulty might be overcome, by a ſteady 
perſeverance, and cheerful exertion ; for 


there was no evil which we had to en- 


counter, but what there was an equal 


power given us (if we choſe to exert it) to 
combat with. But virtue, like every other 


good, muſt be ſought after; and though, in 
the purſuit, we may ſometimes meet with 
ſorrow and diſappointment, it will always 


be found to reward us in the acquilition. 


i Wil remember thy precepts, dear and 


much-regretted monitreſs !” ſaid Ange- 


lina, fervently, © and every night, when 
[ retire to my chamber, I will aſk my 
heart, if I have practiſed them. When I 
am in ſorrow, I will ſeek comfort in the 
rectitude of my intentions; and the reflec- 
tion that Montague has not rendered 


himſelf unworthy through me, ſhall ſoothe 


my mind into peace with itſelf.” —Theſe 
refolves were interrupted by the return 
af the ladies. Lady Iſabella Irwin re- 

mained 


were joined by Mr. Montague. 
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mained with them; and at dinner they 


When they retired from the table, 


Montague left the gentlemen to their 


bottle, and followed Ethelind, who, with 
Angelina, had taken Lady Iſabella into 


the muſic room. He had recovered his 


ſpirits to appear, if not ſo happy, not leſs 
cheerful than uſual. He was uniformly 
polite, friendly, and attentive to all ; but 


there was a degree of tenderneſs in his 


manner, whenever he addreſſed Angelina, 


that, fearful of encouraging, ſhe ſhunned 


alt occaſions of talking with him. 


« Well, Mr. Montague,” cried Ethe- 
lind, “ you find my fair couſin, after all 
my documents, juſt the ſame ſimple, un- 
perverted, good creature you left her. I 
have taken much pains to perſuade her 
that thinking is very unfaſhionable; how- 
ever, ſhe has paid much more attention 
to your leſſons than to mine, ſo I have 
given up the taſk of teaching her; but 
that is no reaſon why you ſhould,” ſhe con- 
tinued, ſmiling archly ; © for perhaps you 
have 
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have * with you ſome new enfiruce 
tions.” 


” Nay, then,” ſaid he, © it will be a 
work of ſupererrogation to beſtow them 
on Miſs Aubrey : ſhe is perfect enough; 
perhaps if I were to beſtow them on you, 


indeed, it might be a work of charity.” 


« Pſhaw !” ſaid Ethelind ; © but to be 
ſerious—you would have had a glorious 


opportunity of trying your {kill at Bath. 


Angelina was in great want of your ad- 


vice; for all that we could ſay was urged. 


in vain, in favour of a young Baronet, 


Now, had you been there, ſhe would 


have been, F this time, Lady Francis 


Twiſdell. Don't you think, Montague, 
that you could have perſuaded her to 
have married him?“ 


«I think no power would ever per- 
fuade Miſs Aubrey to do wrong,” ſaid 


he; © and, I hope, I ſhould have been the 


laſt to have tried my influence on ſuch an 
occaſion ; for I ſhould have a very poor 


opinion of that lady's heart, who would 
ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice herſelf to a man who had no in- 
tereſt in it, for the ſake of a title It muſt 
be a little mind, indeed, that would bar- 
ter its peace for a name!“ 


« All that is very true, to be ſure ; but, at 
then, you know, compaſſion is one of tle 3 
beſt affections; and you are ſuch an ad- 
vocate for the virtues, that I am ſure you 
would not have let ſlip ſo fair an oppor- _ 
tunity of exerciſing your's. I ſhould have 
liked vaſtly to have heard you reaſoning 
with Angelina upon the virtue of reſ— 
cuing Sir Francis from deſpair ! Beſides, 
he is a pupil of the Cheſterfield ſchool ; 
quite a Jemmy Jeſſamy; and what a 
meritorious act it would have been to 
have married him, if only to have had the 
merit of converting him into a reaſonable 
being Don' t you think ſo?” 


No, upon my word, I do not,“ ſaid 
| he, ſmiling. 
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« Oh, vou don't !” cried Ethelind. «] 
did not know that you ever permitted 


ſelt- 
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ſelf-intereſt to govern. you. I thought you 


would have gloried in mortifying your 


paſſions, and, like a Bon Calhiolique, borne 
with calm dignity the torture of ſeeing 
Angelina married to another. Pray,” 


| ſhe continued, turning to Miſs Aubrey, 
c have the goodneſs to put down my mu- 


fie book, or I ſhall not be able to make 
out a note; you are twirling the leaves to 
pieces. Do tell me e what you are thinking 


of.“ 


Here the entrance of ſome of the reſt 


of the family gave relief to Angelina, 
who had ſuffered no ſmall degree of em- 


barraſſment from Ethelind's raillery. 


The gentlemen propoſed going to 
Drury-lane theatre, to ſee the tragedy of 
the Gameſter. It was gladly acceded to 


by the ladies; and Mr. Eldwin, ſaying he 


would meet them there, committed An- 
gelina to the care of Montague. This, 
to the former, was both painful and un- 
expected: ſhe felt an awkwardneſs in be- 
ing ſingled out as an object of his ſolici- 
tude z, but Montague was grave, and 
thoughtful ; 
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thoughtful ; he ſeemed to obſerve a diſ- 


tant and formal behaviour towards her, 
that was more the effect of a ſtudied 
reſerve, than that coldneſs which reſults 


from any change of ſentiment. 


In the ſcene where Stukely is en- 
deavouring to ſeduce the wife of his 
friend, by poiſoning her mind with falſe 
aſſertions on her huſband, —Angelina 
turned to Sir Edward, who ſat next to her, 


and, with a natural horror of the character, 
feelingly exclaimed “ Oh! how impro- 


bable, Sir,—it is painting human nature 
too black; for who could have the heart 


to ruin the peace of his friend I cannot 
bear it,“ ſaid ſhe, burſting into tears; 


gf 


« why did we come to fee it?“ 
c Don't be ſo childiſh,” faid Sir Ed- 


ward ; what ſhould you know of the 
world? It is one of the moſt excellent 


moral leſſons that we have on the ſtage. 
It is a play every one ſhould ſee, for the 


characters are exceedingly natural,” 


« Natural, Sir! ſhe replied, with ſur- 


priſe: © then I am n I came for, other- 


wile, 
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wiſe, I ſhould never have known that 
ſuch hearts exiſted. That Stufel quite 
frightens me in the repreſentation ; and 
what ſhould I feel, if it was more than 
an illuſion II would not know ſuch a 
wretch for the world !” 


« Silence,” ſaid he, angrily, and ſtood 
up to preyent her ſaying more. 


But Angelina's heart was in the piece; 
now melting with . pity, now ſwelling 


with indignation, and now harrowed up 


by conflicting emotions, until ſhe was in 
agony. At the end of the fourth act 
ſhe turned to Sir Edward, and, with an 
earneſt ſimplicity in her manner, aſked 

— If he had ever ſeen this Play be- 


fore? 


* 


« Moſt affuredly,” he anſwered. «I 
have ſeen it often.” 


And did you always think, Sir, that 
Stukely's character was a natural one ?” 


« Why 
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„Why do you aſk ſo much about 
him in particular? —why do you point 


out that villain 9”? ſaid he, fiercely. 


J only thought,” ſhe returned, ſome- 


what e by his manner —“ that, 
by your ſaying it was a natural character, 
in your long intercourſe with the world, 
you might have been unhappy enough 
to have known ſuch a one.“ 


« You We then,” ſaid he, ſternly, 


« that I have kept company with vil 


lains!“ 


* 


ch Moor Sir, What a horrible thought! a 
ihe cried : r<you make me ſhudder | PP.” 


Then why do you point out ſuch 
objects to me ?—There are characters far 
more intereſting, and ſuch as I ſhould 
| have thought would have excited your 
attention :—the females of the — are 
examples for every lady's imitation.“ 


« Certainly they are,” ſaid Angelina; 
e but, perhaps, my never having heard 
| of 


A 
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of, or ſeen ſuch a perſon as Stukely, 


occaſioned me to make the exclama- 


tion I did. —I wonder, uncle,” ſhe con- 
tinued, what a man, who had acted 
ſuch a part as this upon the world's 
ſtage, would feel at ſeeing this horrid 


character repreſented; for, if we be- 


hold him with fear and indignation, what 
muſt be his feelings upon this review 
of himſelf, when conſcience whiſpered 
him it was his own? Dear Sir,” cried 
ſhe, looking up at him earneſtly “ how 


pale you are—you are not well, I fear!“ 


% Pihaw,” ſaid he, I am very well ; 
what ſhould ail me?“ His looks bore 
no teſtimony to the truth of this aſſer- 
tion ; for, as he held the opera-glaſs to 
his eye, his hand ſhook violently. 


Angelina ſaid no more; for ſhe feared 
to irritate him :—ſhe ſaw him univerſally 


agitated, and, juſt before the concluſion 


of the laſt ſcene, he went abruptly out 
of the box. 


Vor. III. D When 
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When they quitted the theatre, Lady 
Iſabella Irwin took Angelina's place in 
the coach ; and, as Mr. Eldwin had not 
kept his appointment, but, requeſted 
Montague to take charge of the latter, 
the returned with him in his carriage. 


The fate of the Gameſter was too © 
awful a leſſon not to leave a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the mind of Angelina. 
| Montague ſaid, during their ride— 7 
e You muſt not come to witneſs ſuch B 
tragical ſcenes again.“ 


« They were ſo naturally expreſſed,” *# 
ſhe cried, that I forgot they were ficti 
tious. I am afraid I made myſelf look 4 
very fooliſh—I was too much intereſted 
in the ſcene, to remember that any one 3 
ſaw me.” 5 A 


Every one who ſaw you,” he return- 7 
ed, © muſt have honoured you for your NJ 
ſenſibility: in the artleſs expreſſion of 7 
your grief, you looked more lovely than 
any of the ladies around you.“ 


« Oh! 
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« Oh! don't ſay ſo,” ſaid ſhe, carn- 
eſtly ; © I am ſure Ethelind felt as much 
as I did; but ſhe has a command over 
her feclings, which I, unhappily, have 
not:—ſhe has excellent ſpirits ; and, by 
thoſe who are not acquainted with her, 


they are frequently interpreted to her 


diſadvantage; but you are very much 
miſtaken, if you ſuppoſe that ſhe has 
not a very good heart. In my opinion, 
ſhe has thrice the merit of thoſe who 


have been more carefully inſtructed, for 


the cultivation of her mind was never 


_ thought of.” 


« Is Miſs Aubrey always thus favour- 
able in her judgment?“ 


« It I am favourable to her,” ſhe an- 
ſwered, © it is becauſe I have experi- 


_ enced, in her conduct towards me, ſuch 


proofs of a good heart, that the moſt 
impartial obſerver muſt have given credit 


to. When I came into the family, I 
was a ſtranger to them all; and Ethelind 


has always obſerved a deflcncy towards 
D 2 me, 
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me, that, when I ceaſe to remember, I 


ſhall never deſerve to meet with again.“ 


„There is too much goodneſs in Miſs 
Aubrey's nature, ever to forget the 
ſlighteſt favour conferred on her; but if 
you, my. ſtoeet friend,” ſaid Montague, 
* cannot command love and attention, 
to whom ſhall it be paid?” 


Angelina, wiſhing to change the ſub- 
ject, aſked him © if he knew any thing 
of the gentleman who came into their 
box after the play?“ 


« You mean Mr. Walpole's nephew, 


Sir Frederick Marſdale,” he returned. — 
am acquainted with him through 
Lord Algernon, who has known his fa- 
mily many years. But, why do you alk * 
he continued. 


« He was with us,” faid ſhe, © this 


morning, in Park Place, on buſineſs with 


Sir Edward ; and there was a peculiar 
frankneſs in his manner, that made Ethe- 


lind 
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liad and myſelf curious to know his 
character.” | 


« He is a very clever, and a very ex- 
cellent young man,” ſaid Montague ; 
though, ſometimes, from a diſregard to 
the opinions of others, your poliſhed 
gentry may think him a little too free in 
what he utters; but, even on theſe oc- 
caſions, I have ſeen him come off with a 
very good grace. It is his nature to ſay 
what he thinks; and every one who is 
acquainted with his character expects 
it from him—but there 1s ſo much good 
humour even in this freedom, that the 
ſevereſt things he utters cannot give 
reaſonable offence. 


Has he a father?“ aſked Angelina. 


Noche has been dead fome years; 
he has a mother, and three liſters, very 
amiable women. —For an only ſon, his 
fortune is by no means large ; but he is 
in expectation of ſomething conſiderable 
at the death of a relation ; and what litle 
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his uncle 8 no doubt will be his 
hereafter,” 


Angelina ſpoke of Mr. Walpole with 


that warmth which his virtues inſpired, — 
IJ wonder,” ſaid ſhe, © if he was ever 
married?” | 


« believe not,” ſaid Montague. —* I 


underſtand that, when he was young, he 


was engaged to an amiable woman, but 


her friends ſacrificed her to a man of leſs 


merit, but more wealth, than Mr. Wal- 
pole ; and the diſappointment he met 
with on this occaſion, determined him 
never to expoſe himſelf to a ſecond of 
the kind; he therefore reſolved to live 
fingle. He is one of the beſt characters 


I know: he unites all the chriſtian vir- 
tues, without the the oftentation of wiſh- 


ing to appear better than other men.“ 


e What a pity,” ſaid Angelina, © that 
his peace ſhould have been thus wan- 
tonly, and cruelly deſtroyed. The bene- 


volence of his nature, indeed, will make 
| him 
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him partake of others' happineſs, if he 
has none of his own.” 


« "That is true,” ſaid Montague; © but, 
when a man's whole heart is devoted to 
an amiable and lovely woman ; when he 
would gladly encounter every evil in life, 


rather than loſe the fond hope of ſeeing 


her his wife; when all the happineſs of 
the preſent and future depend upon 
her, it 1s no eaſy matter to accommodate 
his mind to the miſery of ſeeing her de- 
voted to another ;—even when it hap- 
pens that honour diyides them, the taſk 
is very, very difficult; it throws a ſhade 
over his future lite, that neither time 
nor circumſtances can entirely chaſe 
away ; it leaves him to contemplate the 
happineſs he had once in view, with the 


melancholy certainty of never being per- 
mitted to poſleſs it.” 


There was a degree of expreſſion in 
Montague's manner, which ſaid much 
more than his words. 


“ But it is, ſurely,” ſaid Angelina, 
* a molt reprehenſible weakneſs, volun— 
9 4 tarily 


7 
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ſions of ſorrow, without exerting our— 


have inſpired. 
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tarily to ſubmit the mind to the impreſ- 


ſelves, in ſome degree, to ſubdue them. 
think the nobleſt piece of. heroic vir- 
tue n in combating with our diſappoint- A 
ments.“ 6 


Then tell me, my ſweet friend,” 
he cried, © how to accomplith it; for, if 


vou knew at this moment how I am ex- ® 


poſed, and how difficult I find it to go- 
vern my preſent feelings, you would, in 
compaſſion, teach me the leſſon.“ 


« You can never want inſtructions, 
Mr. Montague ; for, whilſt you feel the 1 
neceſſity of acting right, you will need _ 
no other ſtimulus.” 


Angelina ſpoke with a courage, that 
the urgency of the moment only could. 


& What you ſay, is undeniably right,” 
rejoined he: * would that I could profit 
by it.“ 


She 
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She was touched by the energy with 
which he ſpoke: there was a degree of 
paſſionate feeling in his manner, that 
awakened all her tenderneſs; but, re— 
covering herſelf, with much preſence of 


mind, ſhe ſaid, as calmly as ſhe could 


« To avoid what may be a temporary 
relief to the mind, ſeems a leſſon harſh 
in its precepts, though neceſſary in its 
obſervance ; but, without ſome exertion 
of our own,. no difficulty is to be over- 
come—and I ſhould think it better to 


make a ſacrifice, at once, of momentary 


happineſs, rather than, by an enervating 


Z indulgence, expoſe the mind to future 


miſery ; or, what is ſtill worſe, to tempta- 
tions incompatible with the ſtrict princi- 


ples of right,” 


*I underſtand your meaning,” he an- 
{wered ; © and you ſhall find that I will 
profit by your advice: but little do you 
know of Montague, if you imagine his 
life is dearer to him than your ſafety and 


welfare! I hold the laws of friendſhip 


and hoſpitality too ſacred to break 
through either: the honour and happineſs 
D 5 

of 
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of my friend, is as dear to me as my own; 


and Heaven forbid that I ſhould forfeit 
my title to the one, or excite indigna- 
tion, * . deſtroying the 
other.“ 


They were ſilent for ſome minutes 
Angelina wiſhed to ſay ſomething, but 


ſhe could not command one word. By 
this time 2 had reached Sir Edward' * 


Montague was too. much ried to 
after 


appear before the family; and, 
handing Angelina out, he preſſed her 
hand in filence, and turned haſtily from 


her. 


The moment ſhe was leſt without the 


reſtraint his preſence impoſed, ſhe- gave 
vent to her feelings :—whilſt he was pre- 


ſent, ſhe ſupported her part with all the 
dignity of a mind reſolving to act with 


propriety ; but when he was gone—gone, 
too, with an impreſſion of her ſeverity, 
without one ſyllable to ſoften it—ſhe al- 
moſt repented of her conduct; till, re- 


collecting the motive that influenced her, 
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| ſhe became reconciled to herſelf, and 
prudently reſolved to perſevere. 


The beſt determinations have been 
frequently formed under the influence of 
ſtrong feelings; but, when the hour of 
energy is paſt, the ſtimulus to perſevere in 
its laudable reſolves paſſes with it; and 
the reſolution to put them in practice is 
too often loſt. 


Much, however, to the honour of 
Angelina, ſhe maintained her's with the 
ſtricteſt obſervance, though ſhe had fre- 
quent occaſion to call forth all her 
ſtrength of mind to fortify it againſt the 
repeated trials it was expoſed to, by the 
frequency of Montague's viſits. Every 
time ſhe ſaw him, confirmed her in her 
former opinion, that he was engaged in 
honour to another. 2 


Had Montague known the motives of 
her conduct, it would have rendered her 
more intereſtingly lovely than all the 
beauty and amiable qualities which had 
engaged his affections; but, even this 
21% 
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he was unacquainted wi th :her ſtrug- 


gles were confined to her own breaſt, 


and ſhe was content to receive her only 
reward in the approbation of her own 
heart, But, notwithſtanding this exer- 


tion, her ſpirits were not equal to this men- 
tal warfare. In his preſence ſhe ſtrove 


to appear gay and happy ; but the mo- 
ment ſhe was out of the reach of obſery- 
ation, ſhe became penſive and melan- 
choly. So little was ſhe practiced in 
any ſpecies of diſſimulation, that even a 
common obſerver might ſoon have diſ- 
cerned that her ſpirits were but af- 
ſumed and not ſpringing from their ge- 
nuine ſource—a tranquil and peaceful 
mind. 


During this period ſhe was frequently 
perplexed by Mr. Eldwin's condutt. 


Before Montague, he behaved to her 


with far more familiarity than in the pre- 


ſence of any other perſon ; yet, ſhe had 


no reaſon to think that Mr. Eldwin 
meant any thing by this conduct; for 
ſince their arrival in London, not a look, 


nor word, had e him, that ſhe 
could 


3 
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could apply to his former ſentiments ; 
and ſhe began to conclude, that the little 
encouragement ſhe had given to his ad- 
dreſſes, had determined him to give over 
all thoughts of her. In this ſecurity ſhe 
treated him with leſs and leſs reſerve. 


During this period Sir Frederick 
Marſdale had called ſeveral times, with- 
out receiving any deciſive anſwer from 
Sir Edward in reſpect to the living of 
Eaſt-Cliff; when Angelina received a 
letter from Lucy Summers, to intreat her 
to interfere with her uncle in Mr. Wil- 
mot's behalf. It contained a melancholy 


account of her mother's health, which, 
ſhe wrote, was faſt declining: ſhe repre- 


ſented their uneaſineſs at not having ob- 
tained any direct anſwer from Sir Ed- 
ward, and their fears leſt young Wil- 
mot ſhould loſe the rectorſhip; and, with 


an earneſt ſimplicity, intreated Angelina 


to repreſent his amiable qualities, and 
the diſappointment it would occaſion her 
mother if the living was given to any 
other perſon, 


Had 
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Had Angelina been compelled to aſk 
a favour of Sir Edward for herſelf, ſhe 
would have heſitated, and applied to him 


in fear; but, the moment ſhe read this 


letter, thoughtleſs of the conſequences 


that might enſue from her interference, 


with the moſt happy aſſurance of ſuc- 
ceſs ſhe haſtened to Sir Edward, think- 
ing that the ſame motive which urged her 


to make the requeſt, would incite him 
With a countenance- ant- | 
mated with the hope of having it in her 


to grant it. 


power to render them happy, ſhe en- 
tered the library; and, with an cearneſt- 
neſs that was ſincerely felt, ſhe told him 
her errand, and gave him Lucy's letter 


to read. He was writing when ſhe en- 


tered, and, ſlightly looking | it over, he 


put it 


*% 


Angelina ſaw the impending frown, 


and began to tremble for what would 
follow. After a moment's pauſe, he ſaid, 


angrily, * Why do you interfere in what 


does not concern you? * 


1. Indeed, 
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« Indeed, Sir,” ſhe reſumed, I am 
very much intereſted for them.” 


« And what for?” he aſked; the co- 
lour mounting in his face : © what obliga- 
tions do you owe them, that you dare 


riſk my diſpleaſure by this frequent men- 


tion of their names? If you are indebted 
to them for all the benefits you have re- 
ceived, go to them; but do not inſult 


me to my face, by preferring their intereſt 


to mine.” 


I did not know that, by interfering, I 
ſhould riſk your diſpleaſure. —1 thought,” 
the continued, © that you were unacquaint- 
ed with the diſappointment it would oc- 
caſion them, if you perſiſted in withhold- 
ing the living.— Dear Sir, muft I has that 
you are determined 


« Now that you do know it,” ſaid he,. 


* you ſeem regardleſs whether you riſk 


it or not, by your interpoſing again. 
What doyou know,” he continued, raifing 


his voice, “of their family, to cauſe this 


emotion? What are they to you, that you 
feel ſo much more for them than for 
me? 
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me? Do you diſpute my right to judge 
for myſelf? or do you think I act without 
a ſufficient reaſon? Am I to be called to 
an account by thoſe who are dependant 
on my favour? They have been poiſon- 
ing your mind with falſe aſperſions on my 
character; let them look to it!“ ſaid 
he, unguarded by his paſſions. All they 
have told you is falſe! By Heaven, they 
have no foundation for their ſuppolitions ! 
—Curſe their ſuſpicions,” he continued, 
pacing the room with increaſed agita- 
tion; when, ſeizing the arm of the aſto- 
nithed girl in a manner which made her 
tremble, and with a voice choaked by 
contending emotions—© Tell me,” he 
cried, © all they have ever told you, as you 
value your own peace : withhold not from 
me what they have ſaid to you relating 
to :“ he heſitated, and ſtriking his 
forehead in agony and confuſion——< tell 
me all you know of their family connec- 
tions.” | 


Angelina knew nothing more than 
what Lucy Summers had told her, whilſt 
de 
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ſhe viſited at the rectory, which ſhe now 


repeated almoſt word for word. 


During this recital Sir Edward's coun- 
tenance underwent many changes; but 
when ſhe ended, and he found, by the 
extreme ſimplicity of her manner in re- 


| lating it, that ſhe was ignorant of the ſub- 


ject to which he alluded, he was relieved, 
by this aſſurance, from his former ſuſpi- 
cions ; though by no means relieved from 
the confuſion his enn fears had oc- 
caſioned him. 


— 


Sir Edward was ſeldom reduced to the 


ſituation in which he now felt himſelf: 


he had art enough to veil his deſigns from 
the world, under the maſk of diſſimula- 
tion, and effectually to conceal them from 


his family in the deep intricacies of falſe- 
hood. 


He could have borne the groſſeſt in- 
dignities with compoſure; have liſtened 
to the vileſt aſperſions on his character, 
and treated them with contempt; would 
vindicate his conduct with all the confi- 

dence 
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dence of truth, though he was juſtly cen- 
ſured; yet, now, in the preſence of unſuſ- 
pecting innocence, he knew not where to 
turn his eyes :—miſerable reflection darted 
acroſs his brain; whilſt conſcience whiſ- 
pered to his troubled mind“ There 1s 
no peace for the guilty!” 


A pauſe of ſoine minutes enſued. 


Angelina glanced her eyes to the place 
where he ſtood : ſhe trembled at the viſi- 
ble diſorder his countenance betrayed, 
and haſtily withdrew them. He ftood an 
awful example of the certain conſe- 
3 of * 


Led on by Ambition, ſtep by ſtep, he 
aſcendèd with fear and trembling; and 
whenever ſhe offered him kuppineſs, he - 
loſt the enjoyment of it by the terror he 
felt, as he contemplated the means by 
which he had ſtriven to attain it. 


Riches and Pleaſure are the two prin- 
cipal ſeducers which betray men into the 
commiſſion of criminal deeds ; when they 

have 
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have once lured the mind from the ſtrick 


path of rectitude, evil upon evil progreſ- 


ſively leads them on till they are plunged 


into abſolute guilt: every action is then 


modified according as it tends to the at- 
tainment of one, or both, of theſe ends; 
every law, moral or divine, is offered up 
a willing ſacrifice at the ſhrine of Ambi— 
tion. The advantages of proſperity, even 


when innocently bin how uncer- 


tain are they in enjoyment! Then, how 


fallacious mult be that hope of enjoyment, 


and how illuſive thoſe pleaſures, which 
are obtained by the guilty ! 


Sir Edward was now tormented by his 


reflettions—tortured by his fears, in the 


plenitude of wealth—a bankrupt, in the 
riches of an uncorrupted heart: yet, in 
the public eye, he was eſteemed, not only 


a proſperous and a happy man, but alfo 


an object of univerſal envy : ſo little is the 


world qualified to judge, by exterior ap- 
Pearances, of what is happineſs or miſery: 
for what availed him, that he could boaſt 
of riches? His vanity, indeed, might be 


flattered for a moment by temporary gra- 
tifications; 


938 
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tifications; but where could he find relief 
from the corrodings of Conſcience? In the 
hour of retirement, her voice wil! be 
heard! In the hour of diflolution, her 

voice mi be anſwered ! , 


To what an humiliating ſituation was 
he now reduced! Fear is the inſeparable 
companion of guilt ; and he, whoſe very 
glance could awe the family into obedi- 
ence to his will, now dared not look up, 
leſt he ſhould encounter the mild ſcrutiny 


of Angelina's eyes; leſt ſhe ſhould pene- 


trate into his thoughts, and there read the 


tormenting ſecret of his miſery. 


But ſuſpicion had no place in her bo- 
ſom :, ſhe read every body's heart by the 
purity of her own ; and, when he angrily 
bade her leave the room, ſhe left it more 
ſorrowful and hurt at his unprovoked 
contempt of Mrs. Summers' family, than 
ſuſpicious that his determination was ſug- 


geſted by his guilty fears. 


Sir Edward, too, quitted the library : 
he went up to his chamber in the bitter- 
neſs 
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neſs of his ſpirit, curſing his ill ſtars in 


not being able to conceal his emotion in 


the preſence of Angelina; and though he 
had, himſelf, incurred the evils he com- 
plained of, he was impious enough to 
wonder for what purpoſe he was thus 
ever to be tortured on eyery trifling oc- 
caſion. 
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CHAP. III. 


AS Angelina croſſed the hall, ſhe 
caught a glimpſe of Mr. Eldwin, 
and, unwilling that he ſhould be a wit- 


_ neſs to her weakneſs, (for her eyes were 


full of tears) ſhe would have ſhunned 


him; but he came up to her before ſhe 


could retreat from his notice, and, kindly 
taking her by the hand, he ſaid “ You 


have been weeping, Angelina! I have 


marked, with pain, for ſome time paſt, that 


you have been leſs happy than uſual. If you 
have any ſecret uneaſineſs preying upon 
your ſpirits, ſpeak to me with that open- 
neſs which has always diſtinguiſhed you. 
I hope I need not add, if it is in my power 


to relieve you, you may command me.“ 


It was not what Mr. Eldwin ſaid that 
encouraged Angelina to make him a par- 
ty in the affair; but it was his manner; 
there was a ſincerity in it that found its 
| — way 


3 1 _ 
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way to her heart, and, with her former | 


frankneſs, ſhe told him what had paſſed 


between her and his father. He bade her 
make herſelf eaſy; for that he would 
inſtantly go to Sir Edward, and try his in- 


fluence over him: — Don't fear,” ſaid 
he, ſecing Angelina about to ſpeak; © he 


ſhall not know that I have ſeen you” 
and, with his earneſtneſs to prove the ſin- 
cerity of his words, he went immediately 


to put his promiſe in execution. She 


ſaw no more of him during the day; for 
neither Mr. Eldwin nor Sir Edward dined 
at home. In the evening Lady Eldwin 
received a large party. 


Angelina, anxious to hear the ſucceſs 
of Mr, Eldwin's embaſſy, would have been 
much better pleaſed had this route been 
given on any other night than the pre- 
. ſhe knew ſhe had no chance of 
his joining them. Whilſt ſhe was regret- 


ting his abſence, ſhe received a meſſage, 


by his ſervant, that he was waiting in the 


breakfaſt-parlour, and would be glad if 


ſhe would withdraw herſelf from the 
company 
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company for a few moments, as he wiſh- 
ed to ſpeak with her. 


The meſſage was ſearcely delivered be. 
fore ſhe was with him. 


ec I thank you,” ſaid he, .as ſhe entered 
the room, © for your readineſs to oblige 


me: you know my antipathy to mixing 


with your faſhionable triflers; ſuch amuſe- 
ment may ſuit your ſex very well; but 
that men ſhould enter into ſuch frivolous 
purſuits, provokes both my wonder and 
8 


When Mr. Eldwin begged Angelina's 
company, it was to ſpeak to her on a ſub- 
ject in which he felt himſelf as much in- 


tereſted as his nature would admit of; 
but when he heard in what manner the 
family was engaged, it awakened in his 


mind a new train of ideas, and he could 


not forbear to enter upon the old topic. 
After entertaining Angelina (but himſelf 
moſt), for upwards of ten minutes, with 


very wiſe remarks upon the follies of the 
preſent age, he happily recollected that 


he 
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he had another ſubje& to diſcuſs, that 
more immediately belonged to them both. 
He then acquainted her, that, after they 
ſeparated in the morning, he went imme» 
diately to his father, and uſed all his per- 
ſuaſion to intereſt him in Mr. Wilmot's 
favour. © I found him,” faid Mr. Eld- 
win, in an uncommonly gloomy temper 
of mind; his reſerve rendered him almoſt 
inacceſſible ; he aſked me ſome queſtions, 


as extraordinary as the terms he offered 
on which LI was to obtain the living for 


your friend. I own I was ſtaggered ; but, 
recollecting how much you ſeemed inte- 
reſted for them, I readily agreed to his 


requeſt; and, this evening, I have diſ- 


patched letters to Mr. Wilmot, to aſſure 
him that the living is his.“ 

Angelina never thought that Mr. Eld- 
win appeared half ſo intereſting as at this 
mo.aent. His readineſs to oblige the Sum- 
mers” family awakened in her mind a 
lively gratitude towards him, that was 
forcibly expreſſed in every feature of her 
countenance. © How good you are !” ſhe 

Vor, III. E cried ; 
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cried. Now Mrs. Summers and Lucy will 


EL 


be happy 


5 To make you lo,” ſaid he, © was my 
aim,” taking her hand affectionately, 


« My father,” he continued, © is very 
anxious to ſee you married; he has fre- 
quently hinted this to me. This morning 
your name being mentioned, he ſpoke of 
it again, that it was not only to ſee you 
ſettled that he was ſolicitous, but equally 
ſo to ſee you happy.—Surpriſed out of 


my uſual reſerve, I exclaimed, © Then 


give her to me, Sir; for no one loves her 
with half the tenderneſs that I do. A 


faint ſmile, I thought, ſpread over Sir Ed- 


. ward's features, in ſpite of his endeavour- 


ing to conceal it, that looked more like 
a deere approbation of my ſentiments 
than I expected from him. You know 
your own heart beſt, faid my father; 
« don't be raſh; take time to conſider of 
it. You might have ſingled out an ob- 
je, however, leſs pleaſing to me.“ We 


dined together, and, during our con- 
verſation, I Telated to him the whole 
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progreſs of my affection for you, my de- 


termination of marrying you, and my rea- 


ſon for concealing it from the family. He 
then very liberally promiſed to ſettle 
ſomething handſome on you, independent 
of my allowance, which will now be very 


conſiderably augmented,” 


All the pleaſure, the gratitude, An- 
gelina felt a moment before, now va- 


niſhed, and gave place to fear, ſurpriſe, 
and diſappointment ; ſhe never felt ſo little 
in her own eſteem; for ſhe now ſaw the 
ſincerity of Mr. Eldwin's paſſion, and 
trembled when ſhe reflected how long 


ſhe had permitted him to remain deceiv- 
ed. She ſtood ſome moments in ſilent 


confuſion, till Mr. Eldwin talked of the 


neceſſity of their marriage taking 'place 


as ſoon as poflible. This rouſed her, 
and, catching his arm, in a hurried tone, 
ſhe cried “ Hear me, Sir; for I can 


bear to deceive you no longer; and that 


J have let you one moment remain igno- 
rant of my ſentiments, is a weakneſs I 
ſhall never ſtand excuſed for, though I 
can, with the gs ſincerity, declare, 


L g I never 
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I never. harboured a thought deſignedly 
to give you pain.— I have always eſteem- 
ed you as a brother,” ſhe cried; © then 
do not think me leſs grateful be this dif- 
tinguiſhing mark of your affection, when 
1 tell you, that, in a nearer light than that 
of a brother, my heart will never acknow- 


ledge _ 
He frowned, and wad 


« I know what you would fay,” ſaid 
Angelina; ©& but you cannot behold 
my conduct in a more reprehenſible 
light than I view it myſelf. Had you 
been more explicit, I ſhould have been 
more open. I don't admit that this is 
any excuſe for me; but it would be add- 
ing guilt to folly to forfeit my fincerity, 
by giving you my hand whilſt I withhold 
my heart, and at the ſame * endanger 
Pour; peace of mind for ever.” 

ws WY difficulty Mr. Eldwin re- 
ſtrained his anger whilſt- ſhe was ſpeak- 
ing.“ Artful as the moſt dangerous of 


your ſex!” he cried, paſſionately ; ©& was 
+ | it 


— 
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it for this that I condeſcended to attach 


myſelf to you? Was it for {his you put on 
the bewitching garb of ſimplicity and in- 
nocence, until my heart yielded to your 


charms? Say that vou never encouraged my 


addreſſes—refuſe my offered hand, though 
my father kneels to you to accept it—and 
you will not ſurpriſe me! Why was I 
fool enough to believe you better than 
the reſt of your ſex? Ye are all diſſem- 
blers in nature; nurſed up from your very 
infancy in art and diſhmulation ! But no 


matter; the charm is broken, and never 
| ſhall you enter my heart again, otherwiſe 


than in the form of Ingratitude!“ 


The bitterneſs of his invectives rouſed 


Angelina's mind from ſinking under the 


weight of its own reproaches. Indigna- 
tion, for his unworthy ſuſpicions of her, 
held pre-eminence there ; and ſhe liſtened 
with a filent dignity to his paſſionate excla- 
mations, that even ſurpriſed Mr. Eldwin. 
She did not offer any farther apology for 
her conduct, and it was ſome time after 
he was gone before ſhe was ſenſible of 
his abſence: tears then came to her re- 
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lief; and; as reflection gradually ſtole 
upon her mind, the beheld all the miſery 
of her fituation,—* And is it pofſſible,“ 
faid ſhe, © that Sir Edward ſunctions his 
Choice? If he commands me to marry 
Mr. Eldwin, what alternative have I ?— 
to whom ſhall I fly? Is there one per- 
ſon upon earth on whom I have any 
claim for protection? Then how can 
E reſolve to bid defiance to his declared 
commands, when his very glance can awe 
me into obedience? Do I not owe to him 
all the benefits I have received from my 
youth? In my earlieft years, Mrs. Be- 
verly imprefſed upon my mind the duty 
and love I now feel for him. If I was 
indebted to him then, how much more 
am I now, when his tendernefs and pro- 
tection has made me forget that J am fa- 
therleſs That he ſhould take fo lively an 
intereſt in my welfare, implies that I 
have ſome claim on his affections. Then 
ſurely he will not inſiſt upon my ſacrificing 
my happineſs to Mr. Eldwin!”—But her 
heart ſunk within her, when ſhe reflected 
upon the influence he held over the fa- 
mily; and the idea of being devoted to 
15 the 
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the latter, brought with it a terfor to her 
mind, that almoſt overpowered it. Unable 
to ſupport her ſpirits to appear compoſed, 
ſhe went up to her chamber. Here a faint 
hope beamed through the gloom of the proſ- 
pect—Mr. Eldwin might be too muck of- 


ing convinced her how little ſhe knew of 
Mr. Eldwin's heart—He went imme- 

_ diately to Sir Edward, to beg he would 
exert his influence over her: —he re- 
preſented Angelina's conduct as ungrate- 
ful and capricious; and, after charging her 
with every foible that could render her 
contemptible in the eyes of a man of nice 
feeling, he ſaid, © He felt that he could 
give her up without a pang ; yet he was 
not ſatisfied till Sir Edward had given 
him his word that he would uſe his autho- 
rity over her, by, at all events, uniting her 
to him.“ | 


tended with her to perſevere in his inten- Þ 

tions: ſince he viewed her conduct in ſuch x 

5 odious colours, his anger might ſuperſede | 
I his affection, and he might voluntarily re- 5 
1 nounce all thoughts of her. The morn— ; 
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This ſophiſtry veiled the real-ſentiments 
of Mr. Eldwin's heart from himſelf, 
though it was too thin a covering to 


elude the penetration of Sir Edward.— 


He juſtly ſaw how much his ſon's happi- 
neſs depended on this union; and what 
urged him znfinitely more to forward it, 


was, he knew how much his own future 


Peace reſted on its completion. 


He ſent for Angelina to attend him in 


his ſtudy. She liſtened to the ſummons 
with fear; ſhe dreaded to encounter the 
ſeverity he had lately aſſumed. 


The moment ſhe entered where he was, 


his attention was excited by the paleneſs 
and langour of her countenance; and he 
ſpoke to her in a tone of tenderneſs and 


ſolicitude that ſhe was not prepared to 


meet, and overpowered her more than 
his anger could have done. | 


After a ſilence of ſome moments, he 


ſaid, That you have always been an ob- 
ject of my fondeſt ſolicitude, Angelina, 


the 
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the hour that J firſt took you under my 


protection, to the preſent, neither pains 
nor expence have been ſpared to render 


your future life happy and virtuous.— 
When I look round, and contemplate the 
miſeries that await unprotected inno- 


cence, I feel a ſecret ſatisfaction in having 
ſhielded your orphan ſtate from ſuch ex- 


poſures; nor do J heſitate to tell you, that 
feel rewarded by ſeeing my endeavours 
crowned with Tucceſs. I heard the moſt 


favourable account of you from Mrs. Be- 


verly, and you have realized my fondeſt 
expectations.” 


Here Angelina wept bitterly; grati- 
tude, tenderneſs, and regret, ſtrove in her 


mind alike for pre- eminence. : 


e will now reveal to you a truth,” he 


_ reſumed, © which has hitherto been buried 


in my own breaſt: I brought you into 
my family, Angelina, to fee you the wife 
of my ſon.—— 


A faintneſs came over her, and ſhe was 
forced to lean againſt a chair for ſupport. 
E5- « I knew 
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© I-knew Mr. Eldwin's temper,” con- 
tinued Sir Edward, © too well, to impart 
this ſecret to him. Young people are too 
apt to think that the influence of a parent, 
in ſuch inſtances, fetters the mind; where- 
as, a free election they conſider as the firſt 
bleſſing that can be beſtowed. I faw 
that he could not behold you long with 
indifference : the event proved my ſenti- 
ments to be juſt. I marked his growing 
affection for you with a ſatisfaction which 
{ carefully avoided betraying : I thought I 
beheld a return of it in your conduct to- 
wards him, and I fondly hoped to fee the 
firit wiſh of my heart accomplihed. 
Now, Angelina, it reſts entirely with you. 
You have often expreſſed your duty and 


affection for me; but as the fineſt ſenti- 


ments are but words, which may be utter- 
ed without any meaning, I now call upon 


you for the only teſt of you ſincerity, and 


expect to find your actions confirm my 
faith in your virtues. It is a father who 


aſks it of you, for the happineſs of his 


ſon, in which your own welfare is includ- 
ed. Promiſe me, then, to return his af- 
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fection ;—fay that you will become his 


wife. 


« What an alternative!” ſhe cried. 
« Muſt I plunge myſelf into miſery and 


guilt, as the only teſt of my ſincerity ?— 


for guilt it will be to promiſe him my 
hand, whilſt my. whole heart rejects the 
idea of his love” ! 


« If 3 reflected thus,” ſaid Sir 


Edward, © before, and not pexmitted 


him to remain ignorant of your mèfning, 
he would never have allowed his affec- 
tion for you to have interpoſed with his 
happineſs.” 4 

There was a ſevere truth in this re- 
proach that made her bitterly feel the 
weakneſs of her late conduct. 


Sir Edward continued“ I know that 
young women of your age are more 


eaſily captivated by the ſprightlineſs of 


wit and gaiety, than by the ſober man- 
ners of men of underſtanding :—the for- 


mer flatters your vanity, by uttering a 
E 6 number 
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number of very fine compliments on your 
beauty, while the latter pays a much 
higher reſpe& to vour mind, by treating 
you as reaſonable beings. If Mr. Eld- 
win was a man with whom I thought 
you would be unhappy, I ſhould be the 


laſt to commit you to his protection, 


though he is my ſon. Look, Angelina, at 
moſt young men of his age, and you will 


find his little foibles vaniſh before their 
enormities, —If he has a few eccentri- 


cities, remember he has no vices. —He 


loves you with tenderneſs ; his whole 


happineſs depends upon this union, 


though not more than his father's ;—for, 


if you refuſe him, I do not ſcruple to 


tell you, that you will expoſe me to much 


miſery.—But, no matter,” cried he, after 


a pauſe, affecting to appear compoſed, 
and ſighing deeply; “ I have met with 
nothing but ingratitude all my life long; 
therefore I am not ſurpriſed at finding 
you like the reſt of the world. —Oh ! 
God!“ ſaid he, emphatically, “ was it 
for this I ſnatched you in your infancy 
from miſery, to plant thorns in my own 


boſom, and 2 the happineſs of my 
ſon 
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ſon !—” Sir Edward was well acquainted 


"with Angelina's heart ; he had touched 
the ſtring on which hung all her gratitude ; 


every affecting remembrance of his paſt 


tenderneſs ruſhed- upon her mind; and, 
in the ardour of the moment, ſhe offered 


herſelf up a willing ſacrifice, for the 
proſpe& of her own future miſery va- 
niſhed before the agonizing reflection 
of adding a pang to the heart of her be- 
nefactor. 


After drawing * her a ſolemn pro- 
miſe to e the wife of his ſon, Sir 
Edward raiſed her from his feet; for, in 


the fervour of. gratitude, ſhe had knelt 
there. —He ſoothed her with aſſurances 


of his unabating regard, and promifed 
to prepare Lady Eldwin to receive her 
as her future daughter-in-Jaw. 


Angelina had long been in doubt re- 
ſpecting her birth: it now ſeemed to her 
proper, that ſhe ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with her ſituation. This ap- 
peared the moſt favourable moment for 

making 
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making ſuch a requeſt ; and, after ſome - 
hefitation, ſhe put the queſtion to him. 


« I forbade' you to mention it,” ſaid 
he. As he ſpoke, his countenance aſ- 
ſumed all its wonted auſterity; and, after 
ſtanding for upwards of five minutes, as 
one loſt in thought, he ſtarted; and, with- 
out ſpeaking, went haſtily out of the 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


2 — 


'NGELINA went up to her cham- 


ber in ſilent anguiſh. She had 
vielded, in the fervour of gratitude, to a 


requeſt, which her . cooler thoughts 


would not juſtify ; but, it was a promiſe 
given paſt recal, The full extent of her 
miſery burſt upon her view ; ſhe ſaw her- 
telf betrayed into an engagement, whilſt 


the neceſſity and the horror of fulfilling 


it appeared equally before her. She re- 
flected on the difference of her feelings 


now, and when ſhe firſt came into Sir 


Edward's family : then her lively fancy 
gazed with unſatiated delight upon the 
wide proſpe& of happineſs that opened 


before her; now, how the ſcene was 


changed all the bright views which 
fancy pourtrayed were faded !—and all 
the Hattering hopes of future happineſs 
loft in „— « Is this the 


world, * 
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| world,” faid ſhe, “that my imagination 
painted in ſuch brilliant colours? Was 
it for this I looked forward with ſuch 
impatience to enter it?” —Tears filled her 
eyes as ſhe contemplated the faded pic- 
ture; and her ardent mind deemed it- 
ſelf for ever unhappy. « Who would 
have thought,” ſighed Angelina, © that 
by deluding myſelf, from day to day, 
with a determination to ſpeak to Mr. 
Eldwin on the next, that I was heaping 
upon my future exiſtence fuch accumu- 
lated miſery ? If a neglect of ſo trifling 
a duty is followed by ſuch ſerious con- 
ſequences, how does it inſtruct us to be 
watchful over the ſmalleſt deviation | 


6 Then, ſince I have drawn this and. 
in a great meaſure, on myſelf, 1 will en- 
deavour to accommodate my mind to Mr. 
Eldwin's wiſhes. After what has paſled, 
it is not unreaſonable that he ſhould ex- 
pect this ſacrifice from me.“ 


Thus ſeveral hare eats Mr. Eld- 
win ſaw the ſilent anguiſh that was 
wringing the heart of Angelina ;—his 
„ pride 
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pride was gratified as he beheld her 
anxiety to eſtabliſh herſelf in his good 
opinion. He was not ſo great a ſtranger 
to her ſentiments as ſhe imagined; for, 
from his firſt declaring his paſſion for her, 
he had penetration to diſcover the little 
intereſt he held in her heart; for this 
reaſon he had ſhunned giving her an op- 


portunity of refuſing him; artfully de- 


luding her, till, by his equivocal con- 
duct, he had perſuaded her into a denn 
of her having deceived him. 


It was the firſt piece of artifice he had 
ever practiſed:— his mind was not form- 
ed for deceit; and, like every other bor- 
rowed habit, it did not fit eaſy upon 

him, 


He had been informed of the promiſe 


Sir Edward had wrung from her; and, 
in this ſecurity, he treated her with a 
perfect indifference. 


Her Ladyſhip ſaid but little on this 
ſubject; but her manner towards An- 
gelina conveyed a degree of aſperity, 
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more inſulting to the feelings, than all 
the indignities which language could 
have uttered. 


/Ethelind did not ſcruple to ſay, © That 
ſhe thought her brother's conduct was 
more artful than affectionate ;” but theſe 
were ſentiments ſhe dared not utter in the 
preſence of her father. She very thought- 
leſsly told Angelina, © That ſhe had ral- 


hed Montague into an avowal of his 


long attachment to her; and learned 


all the particulars attending it. He 


conſeſſed, That on his firſt ſeeing Miſs 
Aubrey at Eaſt-Cliff, he was ſtruck with 


involuntary admiration ; and that, when 


he became better acquainted with her, 
her chaſte and fimple manners charmed 


and delighted him; and ſhe ſoon ap- 


peared to him the moſt intereſting object 


he had ever ſeen.” At that time, he 


had reaſon to ſuſpect that Mr. Eldwin 
was attached to her; and, with a ge- 
neroſity that marked all his actions, he 


| ſtrove to repel all thoughts of her, till he 
was convinced he could with honour in- 


dulge them ; for this reaſon, he made his 
ſentiments 


WE 


* 
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ſentiments Immediately known to Mr. 


Eldwin ; who, without giving him a de- 


cifive anſwer, juſt ſuid ſufficient to per- 
plex his judgement; and, to prevent 
him from making an immediate and 
frank avowal of his paſſion, he endea- 
voured to abſtract his thoughts from An- 
gelina, but the effort was ineffectual; 

for, whilſt he contemplated the virtues of 
her mind, it opened to him a proſpect of 
future happineſs that promiſed the moſt 
permanent felicity. When he left her 
at Glouceſter, in the moment of fepara- 
tion he befrayed how much he fuffered 


in parting with her. It was then his 


Intention to have rejoined them at Bath, 
but he was detained longer than he ex- 
pected in London ; and, feeling unequal 


to remaining in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, he 


wrote to Mr. Eldwin, and inſiſted on 
knowing his real ſentiments in regard to 
Angelina. This requeſt was too ſerious 
to be trifled with, and the former, when 


he returned an anſwer, went ſo far as to 
lay, that ſhe was actually engaged to him. 


Till this moment, Montague owned that 
* knew not how much his happineſs 


depended 
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depended on her; and though honour 
forbade his cheriſhing a farther hope of 
her, yet he found that he had no proſ- 
pect of regaining his denn tranquility 
aof mind. 


Ethelind then repeated the ſurpriſe he 
had expreſſed upon the ſudden alteration 
of Angelina's conduct towards him, ſoon 
after her return to town, when ſhe no 
longer treated him with her former frank- 
neſs, but, on the contrary, ſeemed ſtudi- 
_ ouſly to avoid him. This, he feared, had 
ariſen from the apparent ambiguity of 
his conduct at Glouceſter :—he was con- 
ſtantly on the point of explaining to her 
the motives that at that time influenced 

him; but, fearful of truſting himſelf to 
talk with her on a ſubject that maſtered 
all his feelings, he begged Ethelind to 
ſpeak for him. F 


She 3 ſaid, © That Montague pur 
poſed quitting London before her bro- 
ther was married, as he acknowledged 
that he felt the neceſſity of flying their 
ſociety.“ — She obſerved, that he ap- 

peared 
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peared greatly affected when he heard 
that it was to take place ſo ſoon. 


This intelligence occaſioned a ſeverer 
conflict in the mind of Angelina, than 
any ſhe had before experienced ; and, in 
the moment of agonizing reflection, it 


almoſt overpowered all her reſolution : 


but ſhe had bound herſelf by too ſacred 
a tie to violate her promiſe with. impu- 
nity,—Her grief was ſilent, but the in- 
ward anguiſh ſhe endured threw an air 


of ſadneſs over her, that rendered her 


forrow more than commonly touching. 


Sir Edward was the only one from 
whom ſhe received any ſhew of tender- 
neſs He became gradually more chear- 
ful, and was continually heaping upon 
her ſome new favours ; his whole time 
was taken up in forming their eſtabliſh- 


ment; not any thing was withheld which 


he thought could afford her pleaſure ; 
and had he-been preparing to receive 


Into his family a daughter of the firſt 


nobleman in the kingdom, he could not 


have been more ſolicitous to have her 
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appear in elegance and ſplendour. A 


houſe was taken for them in Portland- 
place, and an unlimitted order given for 


every thing that could render it handſome 


and commodious. 


Jewels, equipage, all that was ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport her in ye, was pre- 
pared to uſher into his family this child 
of obſcurity. 


But this glare of falſe ſplendour could 
not deceive Angelina into a hope of happi- 
neſs; and whilſt, in gratitude, ſhe ſtrove 
to approve, her heart ſunk within her as 
ſhe contemplated the miſery that awaited 


her. 


Ethelind was too happy herſelf to ob- 
ſerve the ſilent anguiſh her young friend 
endured : her head was half giddy with 
the ſcenes of gaiety which her brother's 
approaching nuptials opened to her lively 
fency; and her attention was ſtill more 
engroſſed by the frequent viſits of Sir 
Frederick Marſdale, who was now be- 


Come 
** 
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come a conſtant and welcome viſitor in 
Park Place. 


Sir Edward had occaſion to quit Lon- 


don for a few days: the expiration of 


that time was fixed for the celebration 
of Mr. Eldwin's marriage. During the 
abſence of the former, Mr. Walpole 
called, He no ſooner beheld Angelina, 
than his whole attention was excited by 
her altered appearance.—He ſpoke his 


furpriſe in a manner which awakened 


the regard of the reſt of the family— 
who then wondered it had eſcaped their 
notice ; for the langour of griet her coun- 
tenance betrayed was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by indiſpoſition. 


Mr. Walpole, who felt intereſted in 
the concerns of every human being, was 
not eaſy till he had diſcovered the ſecret 
cauſe of her uneafineſs, which he no 
ſooner learned, than, with the zealous 
_ warmth of a friend, he repreſented to 


Mr. Eldwin the injuſtice of his condual 
towards her. 
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Nothing is more natural,” ſaid Mr. 
Walpole, © than for a man to deſire to be 
happy : his whole life is commonly ſpent 
in endeavouring to diſcover where that 


happineſs may be found; but when paſ- 


ſion directs his courſe, and he is heed- 
leſs whom he intercepts or injures in the 


purſuit, is it to be wondered, that, at 


the moment he thinks he has her in poſ- 


ſeſſion, ſhe changes her form, and, a' 
every ſtage of his life, he has to re- ſeek 


her? The purſuits of his youth, his ma- 
turer years look back on with contempt; 
while the objects that are then become 


important, ſerve but for a like reflection 
when he is ſunk into old age. Thus, af— 


ter a ſearch of ſome ſcore years, he re- 
turns to the ſame point from which he 
ſet out diſſatisfied with all that he has 


done, and wondering he has not met with 


happineſs. A man who wiſhes for a rea- 
ſonable portion, ſhould not entruſt it out 
of his own care, but endeavour to cultivate 


in himſelf that ſtrength of mind which he 


may retire to in all the viciſſitudes of his 
life. 5 


« A well 


* 
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« A well-known author ſays, A man 
that is endowed with ſuch a ſtrength of 


mind (as is here meant), though he leaves 
it to his friend or miſtreſs to make him 


more happy, he does not put it into the 
power of either to make him miſerable.” 
But it is not only to fancy ourſelves in 
poſſeſſion of this ſelf-control,” ſaid Mr. 
Walpole; © it is to call it forth into ac- 
tion. You have hitherto given great 
proofs of a mind above the common caſt. 
What I mean by that is, a mind ſuperior 
to doing an act that would degrade you 
in the world's eye, and, what I think cf 
infinitely more conſequence, an act that 
would tink you in your own eſtimation. 
You will not, nay, you muf not, think 
any more of this young lady,“ ſaid he, 
laying his hand on Mr. Eldwin's arm, to 
enforce what he ſaid. 8 


Mr. Eldwin ib the violence of his 
love for Angelina. 


© You miſtake yourſelf, * Jad Mr. 
Walpole, pure love is as diſintereſted 
as the moſt refined friendſhip, and its firſt 
Vor, III. . gratifica- 
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gratification is in contributing to the hap- 
pineſs of the object beloved; and, remem- 
ber, this young lady has a ſtronger claim 


on your generolity than if ſhe was her 


own miſtreſs; for her gratitude has put 


her entirely into your power; and what 
reaſonable ſhare of happineſs can you ex- 


pect, when you entruſt your's to one who 
can give you no ſecurity for it? I am no 
advocate for your romantic love matches, 
which are built on the extravagant idea 


of finding in an union of hearts uninter- 


rupted peace; the pureſt we are capable 
of enjoying is mingled with much bitter- 
neſs. 1 would wiſh you, therefore, to 
ſeek it upon the moſt rational grounds, 


and, depend upon it, there can be no 


reaſonable enjoyment in a married life 


without a reciprocal affection. A man's 
wife ſhould be worthy his entire confi- 


dence, and not only ſtand the firſt in his 
affections, but alſo in his eſteem.” 


Mr. Eldwin ſaid, © He knew her con- 
duct to be actuated by whim and caprice; 
but that, after a little time, ſhe would be 


" "a Ay,” 
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“ Ay,“ faid Mr. Walpole; © and fo 
you are going to ſtrike upon a rock 
where thouſands have periſhed, becauſe, 


perhaps, by fome miracle you may be 


ſaved. It muſt be a glorious reflection 
for a generous mind, truly, to behold the 


woman he has ſuch a tender regard for, 


by his means, plunged into miſery and 
gui! ; 


Mr. Eldwin ſtarted—* N. zen) and 


gut! he echoed back: „ I ſhall marry 


her, Sir.“ 


No doubt,” replied Mr. Walpole; 
* and teach her, by the diſregard you 
pay to her pre/ent feelings, to forget what 
may be due to your's as a huſband. 
Why do we hear of ſo many unhappy 
marriages, but from children having been 
tacrificed to wealth and ambition, with- 
out having their minds prepared to ſuſ- 
tain, with virtuous fortitude, the diſap- 
pointment of their hopes, and the evils 
which naturally reſult from a union of in- 


tereſt. They are no ſooner married, than 


the huſband begins to diſcover his wite's 
Fe indifference, 
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ndifference, and though he has been told, 
long before, that ſhe could never love 
him, his vanity expects that ſhe will coun- 
terfeit an affection, to gratify his pride. 


If ſhe neglects to do this, he, in his turn, 
becomes indifferent to her, and behaves 


to every other woman with more com- 
placency than to his wife: —he flies 
her ſociety, leaving her expoſed to the 
inſulting addreſſes of every impertinent 
coxcomb. If ſhe is unhappy enough to 


meet with one who has art to veil his de- 


ſigns, and, by affeQing the virtues ſhe ad- 
mires, finds that place in her affections 
her huſband never poſſeſſed, ſhe liſtens, 
unchecked by fear, to the poiſonous adu- 
lation of his gueſt, too eafily deceived by 
the flattering attention ſuch cowards are 
ever ready to beſtow; and when à thought 
of her huſband croſſes her mind, ſhe re- 
conciles herſelf with this reflection—that 
he only conſulted his own happineſs when 
he married her. Thus ſhe is betrayed 
into miſery and guilt before ſhe is aware 
of her danger. If ſhe has ſenſibility—what | 
are her feelings? She ſhrinks with horror 


at a review of her conduct, and her re- 


morſe 
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morſe is generally rendered {till more 
pungent by the contempt and neglect of 
her betrayer, who, after he has uſed every 
art to ſeduce har innocence, is the firſt to 
reproach her with the lofs of it. Thus is 
an amiable young creature loſt to ſociety, 
—a huſband rendered for ever miſerable, 
Land a villain allowed to triumph in his 
ſucceſs. | 


This you will allow,” ſaid Mr. Wal- 
pole, © is no picture ſhaded by the gloomi- 
neſs of an old man's humour, There are 
few people who love to contemplate the 
virtues that adorn human nature more than 
Ido; but I cannot altogether be blind to its 
glaring deformities, and this is a ſcene 
which we are all too often witneſſes to, to 
doubt the truth of its imagery. But there 
is a pride among young men, continued 
he, © which Arg them into the moſt un- 
happy ſituations; they diſdain the wiſdom 
of experience, and plunge themſelves 
into difficulties, from a falſe notion that 
they are endowed with ſuperior means 
to overcome them: but who is capable of 


ſaying, whilſt the miſt of paſſion envelopes 
1 55 133 * 
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his reaſon, that he wilt go ſo far, and no far- 

ther? Depend upon it, my young friend, 

the moſt effectual method to ſecure hap- 

pineſs, is carefully to avoid ruſhing into 
the moſt diſtant danger of loſing her.” 


Mr. Eldwin's rigid manners aſſumed 
the appearance of that firmneſs which 
characteriſes a truly philoſophic ſpirit; 
but he could not boaſt of its virtues.— _ 
Pride was the leading feature of his cha- 
rafter, and from this ſource his good and 
bad qualities ſprung. It is an old axiom, 
that to make a man honeſt, you muſt tell 
him he is ſo; and, by the ſame rule, Mr. 
Walpole thought the greateſt incitement 


to Mr. Eldwin's reſolution, was to per- 


ſuade him of the ſtrength of it, on which 
he dwelt with ſome ſucceſs. If the 
ſpring of our actions could always be 
thus aſcertained, our very foibles might 
be ſometimes directed to the ſupport of 
our virtues. 


When Mr. Eldwin parted with the old 
gentleman, his feelings were too complex 
to be * As he croſſed the hall, 

a piece 
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a a piece of paper lay on the floor; in the 
ſuperſcription he recognized the hand- 
writing of Angelina. Curioſity impelled 
him to open it; it contained a few lines 
addreſſed to TTope; they were trifling in 
themſelves, but written in a ſtrain which 
ſeemed to breathe an air of melancholy : 


Oh, Hope! enchanting, whoſe deluding powers 

Lure us through many a wild fantaſtic way, 
* the diſtant ſcenes with blooming flowers, 
| Till, by the witchery, ſenſe is led aſtray, 


Onward thy ſpells invite us, all elate, | 
Charm'd with the opening proſpects as they riſe, 
And promis'd raptures in ſucceeding fate, 

Till endleſs bliſs ſeems plac'd before our eyes. 


But, oh! too ſoon the dear deluſion's o'er, 

When diſappointment wakes each ſenſe to pain, 
And bids us more acutely feel her power, 

By ſhewing all that Hope had promis'd vain ! 


Vet will I court thee, treacherous tho? thou art, 
And to thy votaries add a willing ſlave ; 
In ſorrow ſhalt thou ſoothe my aching heart, 
In death ſhalt lead me to the ſilent grave! 
There ſhalt thou bid all mortal anguiſh ceaſe, 
And whiſper to my ſoul eternal peace ! 


F 4 Us 
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He had ſcarce glanced his eyes over ., 
when he met Angelina upen the ſtairs. 
The paper was ſtill in his hand- She had 
miſſed it, and was come in ſearch of it 
She was confuſed when ſhe faw it in Mr. 


Eldwin' 8 * 
| He was not in a venoms to be pleaſed. 


« Could you find no better method of 
empldying your time,” ſaid he, © than by 
ſcribbling poetry? You may think it 
very fine, perhaps; but, take my word for 
it, a woman never recommends herſelf to 
us in this way never knew one who at- 
tempted to write, that was ever good for any 
thing elſe—lI am, therefore, ſorry you took 
the trouble to put theſe lines in my way 
do not approve of your ſpending your 
time thus. — Whatever little knowledge 
you may have picked up, keep it to your- 
ſelf; women cannot be too ſilent.“ 


« Except,” cried Angelina, reddening. 
« when they are not underſtood ; then it 
may be neceſſary for them to prove, thai 


men can ſometimes Judge: them without 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, and cenſure them with as little 
good-mature.“ 


| « Come,” ſaid he, ina manner between 
jeſt and earneſt, « confeſs that you put 
theſe lines purpoſely in my way.” 


« For what reaſon, Sir?“ 


« Young ladies,” ſaid he, “ love to 
think themſelves unkindly treated—the 
heroine of all romances muſt be unhappy 
you think the . excites our ten- 
derneſs and 9 


5 Tat, Sir, you wil allow, could not 
have been my motive in the prelont't in- 
ſtance.“ 


“ You have no vanity in your compo- 
ſition, then, I ſuppoſe ?” 


Not enough, I confeſs, to deſire to be 
eſteemed by a man who can think illibe- 
rally; and I am ſure the poſſibility of ex- 
citing your pity and compafiion, Sir, would 

© have entered my head.” 
F 5 « Perhaps 
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Perhaps you did mot think I was ca- 
** of feeling any.“ 


« And if I had thought ſo,” ſhe anſwer- 
ed, © your preſent conduct is not . 
ed, Sir, to contradict that 2 


He looked angry.—“ The beſt of you 
cannot bear contradiction, I fee; you all 
expect to be worſhipped as goddeſſes, al- 
though you take care to let us know, by 
your conduct, that you are mere women. 
I am a better friend to you, he continued, 
than men in general; I never pay you 
any unneceflary deference,” 

« Nor any deference at all thought 
Angelina ; “ though you do not care how 
much you recelve yourſelf,” 


« Tt * very ſtrange to me,“ he reſumed, 
conſidering you all of you practice 
ſo much art in your conduct towards 
men, that you ever venture to talk thus 
before them, when ſilence ſo much better 
becomes you. I have known many la- 
dies, who, by a little judicious conduct 
8 11 
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in company, have appeared to enter into 
the moſt abſtracted ſubjects, and by an 
attentive look, or well-timed exclama- 
tion, had credit for poſſeſſing a know- 
ledge of the ſubject men have been diſ- 
cufling, when, in reality, they could not 
have anſwered one queſtion relating to 


nw” 


6 You have made very nice obſerva- 
tions,“ ſaid Angelina, © much in our fa- 
vour, Sir; and, in the name of the whole 
ſex, I thank you.” 


Whatever you may thtuk of them,” 

ſaid he, © they are nevertheleſs juſt, and, 
in my opinion, by no means to be con- 
demned.” 

By this rule, Mr. Eldwin,. you would 
not have cenſured me for writing, could 
I have proved that the lines had been art- 
fully contrived with no. other view than 
your peruſal of them.” 


« No, certainly, I ſhould not.” 


F6 « And 
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« And why not?” ſhe aſked. 


« Becauſe,” he anſwered, «I ſhould have 
conſidered that you had paid me a com- 
pliment by it—It would have been but an 
innocent amuſement.” 


* 3 9 you,“ ſaid the ; 
« for the future I will endeavour to act by 
Four rule, and, inſtead of regulating my 
conduct according to my ideas of right, 
accommodate it to your's, and never write 
again, but to feed other people's _ 


« What. are you ring of?” he cried. 
« Did I ever once deſcend to the mean- 
neſs of panegyriſing the unworthy? Can 
any one ſay't that I ever allowed merit to 
thoſe who were not entitled ST ah 


« Oh, wo, ſaid Angelina, with empha- 
ſis; “ I am ſure, Sir, no one ever ſaid that 
= allowed merit to * one. 


„ Certainly not; there is no 1 
hold in ſo deſpicable a light,“ ſaid he, 
as a Hatterer ; ; it is the moſt contemptible 

character 
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character I know.—I would rather be 

— „ an idol yourſelf,” thought An- 
gelina, © and have thouſands come 
and worſhip you, than pay the ſmalleſt 
tribute at another's ſhrine.” « do 
not know what I would not rather. be,” 
he continued, “ than a flatterer.” 


« Yet you recommend me to the prac- 
tice of deceit, Sir.” 


« Twith you to diſſemble!” ſaid he; 
* you miſtake me quite.“ 


« Yet you would not conſider it a fault 
if I was to think one wer and act ano- 
ther.“ 


* You were never much more miſta- 
ken,” ſaid he; © I ſhould think it a very 
great fault.“ 

Nay, but, Mr. Eldwin, a few mo- 
ments ago you was angry that I had not 


wrote with a deſign to deceive you.” 


„ Pſhaw !”? 
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« Pſhaw !” he returned, peeviſhly ; 1 
only meant, that in ſuch inſtances I think 
it very excuſable ; that is, I mean to ſay, 
it is laudable for every one to cultivate the 
good opinion of others,” 


« Not until they have ſecured their 
own,” ſaid Angelina; © and unlefs you can 

perſuade me that there is no virtue in ſin- 
cerity, I am ſure you will allow me to 
eit.“ | 


« We will talk of that hereafter,” ſaid 
he; © but recollect, that if you wiſh to 
cultivate men's eſteem, never ſet up for a 
writer. The moment women turn ſcrib. 
blers they become conceited, idle, re- 
gardleſs of our opinion, and careleſs of 
their own; neither fit for domeſtic life, or 
any other.” 


« Except,” cried ſhe, ſmiling, © they 
can write to feed the humours and ca- 
prices of other people; then it is a very 
innocent amuſement.” 


« A wite 


—— 
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A wife of mine ſhall never write at 
all!“ ſaid he—and he left her to reflect 
upon theſe words, mutttering, as he went 
away, that he had been making a fool of 
himſelf, by entering into a diſpute with 
her.—Mr. Eldwin was in one of his con- 
tradictory moods; and in theſe humours 
he could have quarrelled with all nature. 


She had feldom ſpoken to him with ſo 
much freedom before. As ſoon as ſhe 
was left alone, her ſpirits ſunk again to 
their uſual ſadneſs—the did not dare to 
reflect ; and, inſtead of going to her cham- 
ber as ſhe intended, ſhe returned to the 
drawing-room. On entering it, to her 

ſurpriſe and confuſion, ſhe found Monta- 
gue there: he was talking earneſtly to 
Ethelind. : 


Angelina had not ſeen him fince her 
marriage with Mr. Eldwin had been pro- 
poſed. He took her hand with an air of 
tenderneſs ; ſhe drew it away from him 
in ſilence, bent her eyes upon the ground, 
and quitted the room, 


When 
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When ſhe reached the library, ſhe fat 


down, and wept bitterly. She dreaded 
betraying before Montague what ſhe ſuf- 


fered in his prefence, and determined 
not to venture in to dinner, leſt he ſhould 
be there. She wiſhed him to think that 
ſhe was happy, and that ſhe would not 
indulge in reflecting on what was now 
unavoidable. She took down a book to 


| read; but her mind was too abſtracted 


from the ſubje&, and ſhe laid it on the ta- 
ble, loſt in thought. She had ſat until it 
was almoſt dark, unconſcious that any one 


was witneſs to her ſilent anguiſh; when, 


turning her head, ſhe ſaw the door of the 
room open, and Montague ſtanding near 
it, looking mournfully at her. 


At ſight of him the colour mounted to 


her face: ſhe ſnatched up her book. 


He looked at her as if he would have 
ſaid, Forgive the intruſion!ꝰ but before 


he could {peak ſhe was gone. 


She 1 hurried from hin; :mipelited by fear, 


leſt her feelings ſhould betray her. She 
| was 
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was more overpowered with grief than 
ever; and it was not until the heard 
that he had quitted the houſe that ſhe 
ventured out of her chamber. 


When they met at ſupper, Ethelind told 
her, „that Mr. Montague only called to 
bid them farewell; for on the following 

evening he was to leave London. 


Mrs. Bonnam was become the boſom 
friend of Lady Eldwin, and a conſtant 
viſitor in Pack Place. Before her Lady- 
ſhip ſhe behaved to Angelina with an in- 
difference bordering upon rudeneſs ; but 
when not any of the teſt of the family 
were preſent, ſhe aſſumed quite a dif- 
_ ferent manner, and was all attention and 

reſpect, ſtriving, by theſe means, to gain 
her confidence. Angelina's eyes were 
opened by the duplicity of her conduct, 
and ſhe was too much upon her guard to 
utter any thing before her which might 
be interpreted to her diſadyantage. 


_ CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


— U:: „„ 


the following morning Sir Fre. 
derick Marſdale called, by appoint- 
ment, with his fiſters, to take Angelina 
and Ethelind to. a review. They were 
abſent ſome hours. Ethelind remained 
with them during the day, but Ange- 
lina, whoſe ſpirits were more than uſu- 
ally depreſſed, felt unequal to appear 
in company; and, notwithſtanding many 
intreaties, ſhe at length got excuſed, 
and returned to Park Place alone. 
Upon entering the houſe, ſhe was pro- 
ceeding to the drawing-room, when 
Patty, who had been waiting her return, 
ſtopped her.— She ſaid “ It was her 
miſtrefſes commands that no one ſhould 
be admitted there.” She then told An- 
gelina, © that there had been a fad affair, 
ſince the morning; with Lady Eldwin 
and her young maſter. Mrs. Bonham,” 
| continued 
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continued Patty, © was with them; and 
ſoon after ſhe came to the houſe her 

Ladyſhip went into fits. Mr. Montague 
was immediately ſent for, and he is 
now with them in the drawing-room. | 
am ſure, Miſs,” added Patty, „it is 
ſomething concerning you, for I heard 
My Lady mention your name a great 
many times, and fo did Mr. Monta- 
gue. : PD 

Angelina, not chuſing to aſk her any 
queſtions, went up to her chamber. As 
| ſhe paſſed the library, the door being 
open, ſhe ſaw Mr, Eldwin, pale, con- 
fuſed, and walking up and down the 
room in much agitation. There was 
ſuch an air of diſtractedneſs in his whole 
appearance, that it awakened in her mind 
a degree of tenderneſs, and ſhe anxiouſly 
aſked—“ If he was ill? He looked at her 
ſome minutes, without ſeeming to know 
that ſhe had ſpoken—when, taking both 
her hands in his, he exclaimed, in a tone 
of paſſionate feeling, We muſt part, 
Angelina—your wiſhes are accompliſh- 
ed—we ſhall meet no more!“ She 
looked at him as if ſhe would have ſaid, 
| I : "off Am 
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% Am I awake, or in a dream?” And 
pointing to the door, © Go ;” he cried, 
in a hurried voice, © leave me—vou 
will in a ſhort time know the dreadful 
barrier that divides us—you will hear 
from Montague.” 


Angelina retired perplexed with con- 
jecture. To be freed from her engage- 
ment with Mr. Eldwin was a thing ſo 
unexpected, that ſhe wept with con- 
tending emotions. She had fat upwards 
of two hours in a ſtate of the moſt un- 
comfortable ſuſpence, when ſhe received 
a ſmall pacquet of papers, with a note 
from Mr. Montague. A fearful curioſity 
impelled her to burſt the ſeal, and ſhe 
read as follows: ; 

—— 

« Horror creeps through every vein 
as I write—but the dreadful truth muſt 
be revealed—I would tell you, Ange- 
lina, not to weep—I would teach you 
to bear it with fortitude—I would ſay to 
you, that it is the lot of humanity to 
ſuffer ;—but I might as reaſonably com- 


mand the great ocean of waters to recede 
from 
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from its reſting place, as bid the mind 
not thrill with horror at ſuch complicated 
villany. Let the world ceaſe from chang- 
ing around us let pain and ſickneſs, and 
all the miſerics that wait upon mortality, 
be changed into health and joy let one 
unclouded ſunſhine of proſperity blaze 
full upon us and ſtill there will be found 
no happineſs among men for who ſhall 
reſt in ſafety upon his fellow creature? 


Honour 1s but a name !—all the ſo- 
cial virtues are extinct !—every moral law 
is burſt aſunder !—and man ſmiles but to 
betray ! Forgive theſe apoſtrophy's ; my 
brain maddens as I write—-take the pac- 
quet I encloſe—there read the infamous 


| fecret of your birth—and then aſk your- 


ſelf what cauſe J have for grief and in- 


dignation ! 


« Oh! my Angelina ! why did we 


ever meet ?—why did not nature whiſper 


to my heart, that it was guilt to love you ? 
—why did ſhe not boldly exclaim, in the 
lauguage of truth—Angelina is the 
§isr BR of the wretched Montague?“ 

| It 
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It was ſome moments before ſhe broke 
the ſeal of the incloſed papers; when, 
to her increaſed aſtoniſhment, ſhe found 
it contained the manuſcript ſhe had 
brought with her from Vernly; and 


which Sir Edward had taken from her 


in their journey to Eaſt-Cliff. In the 


ſuperſcription ſhe recognized theſe words, 


in the hand writing of Mrs. Beverly : 


& To warn the giddy, and inſtruct the 


gay! 


Ihe firſt paper was written within a 
few days of her death, and addreſſed to 
Sir Edward Eldwin, as follows: 

« The fcene of life is now cloſing faſt 
upon me, and the ſymptoms that have 
long indicated an early death, threaten, 
in a few ſhort weeks, to free me from 2 


wrechted exiſtence! In this moment, when 


the grave is opening to receive me, for 
the laſt time I addreſs you; not with re- 


proaches, for my heart has done with re- 
ſentment.— To little purpoſe ſhould I have 


implored for mercy, if I had not learned 
* to 


2 
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to practiſe it. If my days have paſſed 
away in the bitterneſs of ſorrow, it was 
but the conſequence of guilt, and I de- 
"v0 to ſuffer ! 


« I now 8 to tell you, that the pro- 
miſe you wrung from me when we part- 
ed, I have faithfully kept. Angelina is 
yet ignorant that I am her wretched mo- 
ther; and, to remind you of the ſolemn 
oath by which you bound yourſelf to ac- 
knowledge her as your child, at my death 
——-Pauſe here for one moment, for, 
when this comes to your hand, that hour 
will be paſt—all will then be over !— 


« The incloſed papers will diſcover to 
her the ſecret of her birth, I have laid 
my heart open, with all its guilt, to her 


inſpection.— Oh! how bitter, at this mo- 


ment, is the reflection that the firſt ſenſa- 
tion ſhe feels for me, will ſwell her boſom 
with indignation, and paint her cheek 
with ſhame !—But, why do I tremble !— 
Alas! if I fear to lay it open to my 
child, how much more reaſon have I to 
read the all-ſeeing eye of Him who be- 
holds 
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holds its innermoſt receſſes I commit 
her to your care, innocent and happy; 
and I have endeavoured to inſtil into her 
mind ſuch principles of virtue, as will 
ſecure to her the firſt; and have taught 
her that the laſt can only be tained 
by the preſervation of the former. 


bs L will not as you to be a father to 
her—nature will plead for her in a lan- 
guage more forcible than. I can—ſhe will 
appeal to the heart. Look at her youth, 
her innocence—ſee her rich in ſimplicity 
and truth—a ſtranger to the world, and 
beautiful to look on. From what a ſhel- 
ter art thou going forth, my child !—How 
does my ſoul ſhrink with terror, when J 
reflect on thee—Behold her young heart, 
| hitherto a ſtranger to grief—now finking 
under the weight of its forrows—for her 


firſt, and only friend—her mother—1s car- - 


ried to the grave Who will cheriſh her 
with affection? Knoweſt thou whither ſhe 
can turn her ſleps—ls there one perſon 
| upon earth that will open a door to re- 
ceive he—Alas! ſhe knows not that 


ſhe has a claim upon any one ;—and this 
. 15 
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is the daughter of the once happy Mrs. 


Montague ; this is the child of Sir Ed- 


ward Eldwin. Does reflection ruſh upon 
thy brain ?—haſt thou a heart ?—haſt thou 


the ſmalleſt particle of humanity in it — 


If thou haſt, take. her to it, and bid her 
hide her ſorrows on the boſom of a—— 
Father!“ 


__— 


Upon the cover of the next paper, 
was written theſe words : 


« I, Elwina Montague, known 


only by the feigned name of Beverley, 
commit this manuicript to Sir Edward 
Eldwin; to be by him delivered to my 
unfortunate child, Angelina Eldwm, 


paſſing under the aſſumed name of Au- 
brey. I 


« Many a bitter conflict has the heart 


faſtained, that now addreſſes you; and, 


perhaps, it may be thought ſtrange, that I 


ſhould defire to make known the ſtory | 


of my life, when a relation of it muſt 
fill your mind with very different ſenſa- 
fations than thoſe which you have been 

Ver, III. G accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to feel for me. I can only 
ſay, that, much as your duty and affec- 
tion has contributed to my happineſs, and 
Jealous as human nature is of its good 
name, I would rather you ſhould look 
upon me with horror and indignation, ſo 
that you eſcaped the ſorrows of guilt, than, 
by withholding the relation from you, 
you ſhould be one moment in danger 
of incurring them. But not all the pre- 
cepts that ever were written, hot the 
example I can leave you, will effect your 
ſafety, unleſs you carefully keep a watch 
over your own heart :—for once, Ange- 
Ima, I was innocent as you are, till 
Paſſion uſurped the place of reaſon, 
trampled on each virtuous principle of 
the heart, rooted up the flowers of peace 
and innocence, and then—triumphed in 
the devaſtation it had made. How often 
have I preſſed ygu to my aching boſom, 
and prayed that that ſpirit of truth and 
innocence, which ſo ſtrongly characte- 
rized your youth, might lead you through 
life in ſafety, a ſtranger to the miſeries 
I have experienced :—at thoſe moments, 


wv heart has been rent by the moſt ago- 
nizing 
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nizing .reflections but nature was de- 
nied her rights, and I dared not then tell 
you in ſecret what will now be publiſhed 
to the world —I am your mother you are 
the daughter of Sir Edward Eldwin !— 
Start not, Angelina I beſeech you, my 
child, to look upon me with compathon ! 
What have not been my ſufferings for 
theſe ſeventeen years paſt? - Sorrow and 
[ have never been ſeparated! But let 
me write to be underſtood—I will go 
back to the hour of my birth; for the mo- 
ment that gave me being was pregnant 
with miſery—it robbed my father of an 
amiable wife, and me, his only child, of 
a mother! Five years had ſcarce rolled 
over my head, before I was left an or- 
phan, entirely dependant-on an uncle, my 
father's elder brother. He lived ſo much 
ſecluded from the world, and had had ſo 
little intercourſe with our family, that, at 
that time, I had never ſeen him. Report 
ſpoke him a man of a moroſe temper, and 
great obduracy of heart; but when the 
world ſits in judgment upon men's cha- 
rafters, who is honourably acquitted ? 
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A friend made application to him in 
my behalf, and this was his anſwer : 


266 If n my houſe would take in as many 
as my heart, all the children of misfor- 
tune would dwell there. Tel] her it ſhall 
be her home as long as it is mine. I 


mention this, to give you an idea of his 


character. It was formed in one of 
Nature's rudeſt moulds ; but made up of 
her choiceſt materials. I cannot ſpeak 
enough of his infinite worth; to him [ 

was indebted for all the education re- 
ceived, which was much beyond what 
18 generally, beſtowed on our ſex. When 
I was twelve years old, a gentleman was 


introduced into our family by the name 


of Montague, a brother to the preſent 
Lord Algernon.; During the vacations 
(for he was then a ſtudent at the Univer- 
ſity of Glaſgow), he made our houſe his 
home. He was a young man of the moſt 
ſimple and uncorrupted manners, of great 


underſtanding and accompliſhments, and 


of a ſtudious turn of mind, but free from 


the pride of learning. He ſought rather to 


put others 1 in good humour with their own 
enter, 
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abilities, than to humble them by diſplay- 
ing his own. His temper ſuited well with 
the temper and gravity of my uncle, and 
there ſubſiſted a friendſhip between them 
which is rarely found to exiſt where there 
is ſuch a diſparity of years. Mr. Monta- 
gue took much pleaſure in inſtructing 
me, and | was ſo accuſtomed to look 
upon him with that reſpect which great 
abilities in young minds generally inſpire, 
that an approving ſmile from him was al- 
ways an incitement to make me attend 
more cloſely to my ſtudies; ſo that when I 
had reached my ſeventeenth year, I was 
looked upon as a phenomenon ; ; ſuch pains 
had been taken to cultivate my mind. 
Nature had been very liberal in all her 
gifts; for at that time I was ſaid to poſ- 
fes muede wit, and a more than common 
ſhare of beauty. Vou will ſmile on read- 
ing this, perhaps, and call it vanity: but, 
reflect on me now for when this comes 
to your hand the tomb will have incloſed 
me - and ſay, my Angelina, what did al/ 
avail? Did it make me happier, wiſer, 
more retpected, more beloved, than thoſe 
whonever poſſefſed thoſe advantages? No. 


G 8 And 
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—And how much better, at this moment, 
would it be for me, if I could now boaſt 
of the purity of my heart, inſtead of the 


beauty of my perſon, or the ey of 


my wit! 


Alus! that I ſhould ever have been ſo 
unfortunate as to captivate the noble heart 
of Mr. Montague! Strange reverſe of 


Fate, that this very circumſtance, on 
which I then built all my hopes of hap- 


pineſs, in being eſteemed worthy his 
affection, ſhould have ſince plunged 


me into ſo much miſery, as to make 


me regret that I ever ſaw him! He 


viewed me with eyes blinded by affec- 
tion. My very faults were hid from his 


fight. He magnified the trifling qualities 
I poſſeſſed, till he perſuaded ef that 
they were the brighteſt virtues that could 
dignify human nature. And what return 
did J make for this confidence? When he 


had given up his family, and ſet defiance 
to the world's opinion, by boldly, in the 


very face of it, making me his wife: when 
a nearer tie bound me till cloſer to him, 
rich in the poſſeſſion of his love, I left him; 


quitted my benefaßtos friend, huſband, 
the 
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the father of my child, and fled with Sir 
Edward Eldwin | What followed ?—ven-_ 
geance, direful vengeance! For when Na- 
ture awoke in my breaſt, ſhame and grief 
awoke with her. Oh! could the wounded 
ſpirit of my huſband look down upon me 
in this hour, he would acknowledge, that, 
however the injured are objects of compaſ- 
ſion, the guilty only are the way miſer- 


able [ 


What excuſe have I to offer in ex- 
tenuation of my guilt? Married to a man 
my heart approved, one who poſſeſſed 
every charm to pleaſe, denied nothing 
that could gratify the pride of woman, 
with a proſpect before me that promiſed 
laſting happineſs—was it any excuſe that 
he brought his boſom friend into his family, 
and put confidence in his wife's honour ? 
No; that implicit faith he relied on ſhould 
have been his ſecurity. Is it any pallia- 
tion to ſay, that Sir Edward Eldwin had 
wit, or that he was accuſtomed to the ſo- 
ciety of women, and knew how to en- 
gage their attention? No for would 
he have dared to breathe his licentious 
love in mv preſence, had he not ſeen that 
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I would liſten to him? Or, admitting that 
he had only tried in what manner I ſhould 
have received it, had my heart been as_ 
ſtrong in principle as it was ſecure in its 
own conceit, to no purpoſe would he have 
Hattered me. But I was too confident in 
my own virtues. WhenlIfaw others untor- 


tunate, I turned from them without pity, 
and wondered how they fell. It would be 


well for me now, if I could offer up ſuch 
excuſes as exonerate thouſands of them. 


Had any one told me, a twelvemonth 
before, of the diſgrace I was about to in- 
cur, I ſhould have heard them with hor- 
ror, fury, and indignation—ſo ſecure was 
J, at that time, that my heart was not to 
be. ſeduced by any attempts whatever. 


If Vice appeared before us, in her natu- 


ral deformity, to ſee her, would be to de- 
teſt her ; but it is not in this form that we 
have to guard againſt ber approach: jhe 
aſſumes ſo many bewitching thapes, puis 
on fuch a look of virtue, hojds up ſuch a 
faſcinating view of human happineſs, tliat 
the heart unguardedly enters into a ce— 
| YENait 
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covenant with her, and the paſſions come 
progreſſively under her dominion: 


« For, ſcen too oft familiar with her face, 
« We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace, 


« When I quitted Glencairn, the place 
where I had lived with Mr. Montague 
for upwards of ſeven years, Sir Edward 
Eldwin received me at a ſmall village in 
Cumberland, where I remained but a 
Hort time before | was removed to Lon- 
don: there we lived in a retired fituation 
for near tix months. I then began to find 
how little dependence I had on his vows 
of laſting fidelity; and what right had 1 

to expect any other conduct for, in his 
heart, muſt he not have held mine in the 
utmoſt abhorrence? TI was fo diſtracted 
with the reverſe of my fituation, and ſo 
wounded with my own reflections, (for, 
wherever I went, the image of my injur- 
ed huſhand; and the poignatit fenſe of 
the injuries J had done him, were preſent 
in my mind's eye), that F would have fled 
from Sir Edward's protection, had not my 
Ntuntion prevented me; but I was com- 
pelled to remain ſome time longer with 
him. Soon after the birth of you, my 
WS Angelina, 
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on the death of my uncle Beverly, that 
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Angelina, Lreceivedapieceof intelligence, 
that ſuſpended a while all my ſorrows: I 
learned that Sir Edward Eldwin had been 
privately married, for upwards of five years, 


to a young woman, by whom he had a ſon 


and daughter. This ſtroke prefſed upon 
my heart ſo heavily, that, for ſome months, 
I was inſenſible to the evils that ſurround- 
ed me. During that period, you were 
taken from me, and placed with a woman, 


who is now living in Glouceſterſhire. 


When I recovered, it was to new hor- 
rors! Oh! what were my feelings in 
that hour, when I heard that Mr. Mon- 
tague's ſorrows had borne” him to the 
grave! The time ſeems ſtill preſent with 
me ! Then, Montague, hadſt thou ven- 
geance, ample vengeance, of thy inju- 
ries! For, in that hour, whoſe reflections 


were ſo bitter as mine? — the murderer of 


my huſband !—he who had ſheltered me 


from the ſtorm of adverſity, when I had 


no place wherein to hide my ſorrows'— 
for I ſhould have told you, that it was 


Mr. 
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Mr. Montague married me, From the 
hour in which I heard that fatal intel- 
ligence, to the preſent moment, I have 
never ſeen Sir Edward Eldwin. My 
anxiety for you made me ſubmit to be- 
ing indebted to him for pecuniary aſſiſt- 
ance. You muſt think of him, Angelina, 


as your father—as ſuch he has a right to 
all the duty and obedience you can pay 


to him—he has been ever ſolicitous 
about you, and has promiſed to acknow- 
ledge you, at my death, as his child :— 
add not, then, to his ſufferings, by a word, 
or even a look, that may remind him of 

me; nay, do not even think of me in his 
preſence; for when he, in cool and un- 
impaſſioned intervals, reverts to the paſt, 


horror and remorſe muſt follow his re- 
flections! 


* There is another perſon I would 
ſpeak of; but I know not what to ſay !— 
I dare not call him my /on; for I have 
violated the ſacred name of mother !/— 
Has he not been taught to ſhrink at the 
ſound? Can he ever forget the injuries 
done to his father? I haye ſometimes 
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thought, that, could I be permitted to ſee 
him, to lay my guilt before him, it would 
relieve my-mind, in part, from the bur- 
den that oppreſſes it; but, perhaps, it 
was better that I ſhould not. Could I 
have implored his forgiveneſs? No; 
even his compaſſion he muſt have refuſed 
me. He would have aſked me, perhaps, 
if I lamented thus when I parted with 


his father, and left him, to go away with 


a ſtranger? Bitter thought, to be reject- 

ed by my child But who burſt the ſacred 
tie that united us? 7 forgot the duty of 
a mother; and ſhall I wonder that he now 
forgets he is my ſon? If it ſhould be your 
fate ever to ſee my Frederick, tell him, 
Angelina, what I have ſuffered; that it 
is not now, when I am ſinking to the 
grave, that J feel compunttion for what 
is paſt ; for what ſorrows have! not gone 
through in this vale of tears | 


« You are now going into a world that 
J entered innocent as you are: I was 
beloved, honoured, reſpected. Look at 
me now! When I ſhould have been fur- 


rounded with friends, happy in their at- 
— 
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fection, and rich in my own eſteem—I 
am ſinking, unknown, unpitied, into the 
arms of death, without one reflection to 
ſoften its terrors! If, when I am no 
more, I am remembered with a ſigh, it 


muſt riſe only from the boſom of my An- 


gelina ! 


„Can I leave you, my love, a more 
firiking inſtance of the certain miſery that 
is attendant on guilt, than this review 
my paſt life affords you? Were all our 
proſpects confined within this narrow 
ſtate of exiſtence, even then the pati of 
rectitude would be found the only ſafe, 
the only pleaſant one. Every ſpecies of 
vice carries a latent po:ſon along with it ; 
but when higher views open upon us, 
and we look forward to a future world, 
then, who would not forego ſuch mo- 
mentary deluſions for a reward of perma- 
nent felicity ? 


May you, my child, in ſuch an hour, 
be able to rejoice that you were better 
fitted to partake of it than your unhappy 
mother! 
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my heart ie MERCY has accepted 


« Take this manuſcript as the laſt re- 
hc which I can leave you; for, before 
it reaches the inſpection of a mortal eye, 
the veil of eternity will have been drawn 
aſide, and the trembling wretch, that 
now writes, ſummoned to the preſence 


of an offended God! In that hour, may [ 


be permitted to ſay, I have made my 
peace with HIM !—that ſeventeen years 
of agonizing ſuffering have wiped out the 
ſtains of guilt, and the deep contrition of 


17 
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CHAP. VI. 


oo 


NGELINA could not weep, her 
grief was too big for utterance, 
and, before ſhe had power to fold up 
the manuſcript, ſhe heaved a convul- 
five ſigh, and ſunk ſenſeleſs on the floor. 
She had borne up againſt her own ſor- 
rows and diſappointments with a forti- 
tude not commonly found in youth ; but 
all her ſtrength was inadequate to ſup- 
Port her in the ſhock the ſuſtained in con- 
templating the wretched fate of her mo- 
ther! Her health had been ſome time 
declining, and the violent manner in 
which ſhe was now attacked, threatened 
the moſt fatal conſequences ; for, the day 
following that on which ſhe was taken ill, 
ſhe became wholly inſenſible, and in this 
ſtate of ſtupifaction ſhe remained for up- 
wards of fifteen 99s. 


7 


It 
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It is here neceflary that the reader 
ſhould be acquainted with the manner by 
which theſe papers came into her hands, 


Lady Eldwin, perplexed by Sir Ed- 
ward's conduct in regard to Angelina, 
and feeling herſelf infinitely diſappointed 
by his intention of uniting her to his ſon, 
not accuſtomed to make her wiſhes ſub- 
ſervient to reaſon, ſhe was ſo far forgetful 
of her dignity,as to deſeend to make com- 


plaint of her huſband's conduct to Mrs. 


Bonnam, whoſe cuticfity having been fo 
often excited by the ſtrange ſtories ſhe 
had repeatedly littened to concerning 
Miſs Aubrey, with all the rhetoric ſhe 
was miſtreſs of, ſhe perſuaded Lady Eld- 
win to ſearch his private papers, in order 
to ſee whether any of them would diſco- 
ver to whom the girl belonged. The MS. 
which Sir Edward had taken from An— 
gelina, in their journey to Eaſt-Cliff, had 
never eſcaped her Ladyſhip's memory; 


and, urged by what ſhe called offended 


pride, ſhe took advantage of his ab- 
ſence to put her unwarrantable deſign in 
Bs | | execution : 
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execution. It was then, upon opening 
his deſk, that ſhe found, to her contuſion, 
the above diſcloſed writings. 


Jultly tranſported with rage and indig- 
nation, and ſtruck with horror at the idea 
of the near relationſhip which ſubſiſted 
between her ſon and Angelina, thought- 
leſs of the conſequences which might 
ariſe to Sir Edward by expoſing his in- 
famous conduct, with precipitate haſte 
ſhe diſpatched a ſervant for Mr. Monta- 
gue, who had no ſooner come to the 
houſe than ſhe delivered up the papers 
to him; and what had been Sir Edward's 
ſtudy, for many years, artfully to conceal 
from every human eye, was now, in a 
moment, when leaſt thought of, brought 
to light the maſk was torn afide, and 


all the villain appeared lurking under it! 


Had Mr. Eldwin been at home, it is 


probable that he would have acted with 


more diſcretion ; but he came in too late; 
Montague was in poſſeſſion of the ſecret, 
and his feelings, on the occaſion, no pen 


could do Juſtice to. The infamous con- 


duct 
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duct of Sir Edward, even his children 


could not palliate. Mr. Eldwi ſent im- 


mediately for his father he came - Mon- 
tague was preſent. The latter vented not 
his indignation in words; but he looked at 


him with a countenance ſo full of ſuch ex- 


preſſion, as fpoke volumes of | reproaches! 


Rage and diſappointment filled the breaſt 


of Sir Edward ; he uttered the moſt dread- 
ful execrations: ſo true it is, that bad 
men never forgive thoſe they have injured. 
—Þut their paſſions are but vapours, 


which diſſolve before the reſplendent ray 


of Truth; and the ſtern look of virtuous 
indignation, which Montague aſſumed, 
ſoon awed him. into filence.. Vice was 
diveſted of every covering—and Sir Ed- 
ward knew not where to hide his guilt. 


He offered Montague fatisfattion—and 


bade him chuſe his Weapons. 


* Satisfaction !” he echoed back, in- 
dignantly :—* your death cannot atone for 
the injuries done to my father; neither can 
it recal the honour of his wife Land when 
I raiſe my arm againſt the life of a fellow- 
| creature— 
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creature it ſhall never be to ſend a villain 
unprepared into eternity | 


« He who plunders on the highway, 
even if he adds murder to robbery, 1s a 
| leſs pernicious monſter in ſociety, than 
the man who clothes his villainy in ſmiles. 
The one gives you an opportunity of de- 
fending yourſelf—he meets you as he ts ; 
but againſt the latter, who ſhall be guard- 
ed—when he creeps into your boſom, art- 
fully ſteals into your confidence, to plunge 
the dagger deeper in your breaſt? Was 
there nothing that could withhold thee,” 
ſaid Montague, from ſtabbing the peace 
of my father, when he opened his doors 
ts receive you, whilſt he held you in 
confidence to his noble and unſuſpicious 
breaſt? Couldſt thou make no better re- 
turn to his hoſpitality, than by deſtroying 
all his happineſs ?” 


e Montague,” ſaid Sir Edward, in 
much agitation, © I cannot bear this! 
The reflection of what is paſt, is puniſh- 
ment ſufficient do not harrow up my 
feelings by this repetition of it !” 

| cc Thy 
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140 HE DECEIVES HIMSELF. 
Thy feelings!” cried he, with in- 
dignation, „It is well for men to talk 


thus, who have hearts ſtrong enough to 


violate the beſt and deareſt ties of huma- 
nity! When you was firſt admitted 
under my father's roof, you ſaw that all 


his happineſs reſted in the boſom of his 
family. My mother was then pure and 


innocent! She knew no wiſh beyond 
making herſelf worthy of a huſband's 
love; ſhe was the companion of his hap- 


pieſt hours, for there then ſubſiſted be- 
tween them that mutual confidence, 


which is the ſtrongeſt cementer of hearts, 


Is it not natural to ſuppoſe, that my fa- 


ther looked forward to' many years. of 


enjoyment that they ſhould paſs toge- 
ther? When you was introduced into 


the family, you ſaw him happy in the 
affeQion of his wife. Coward !” ſaid 


Montague, © you reſted not till you had 
QUE) ner?” 


Sir Edward's — Bath fire. 
% Hold,” he exclaimed, « J will re- 
peat it—That man is the grdfiteſt of all 


cowards, who takes advantage of the 


weakneſs 
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weakneſs of woman! Can you ſay that 
ſhe made the firſt advances?—and if ſhe 
had, what then? — Does that exonerate 

you? No men are all ready to boaſt 


of their ſuperiority over the ſex: let them 


prove it in better inſtances in reſcuing 
them from diſhonour !—Inſtead of which, 
you erept inſidiouſly into her confidence; 
it coſt you much trouble to lead her from 
the path of virtue; and, after the pains 
you took to accompliſh your purpoſe, 


what was the reſult of it —the loſs of | 


your own eſteem Heath to your friend! 
and, to my poor deluded mother, ſhame 
and forrow! Yet, for this, you deſcended 
to put on every mean garb which arti- 
fice could invent. Strange, that man, 


who is ennobled with reaſon, ſhould allow 


one mean, unlawful, paſſion to enen 
over every virtue! “ 


9 


Can you make no allowance >?” ſaid 
Sir Edward. 


None !” cried Montague. « What 
is it which diſtinguiſhes the principled 
from the n 2— The one go- 
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verns his paſſions; the other, allows 
them to govern him. You had a wife 
—you had children !—could not they 
have pleaded in behalf of my mo- 


ther? — could not you have made the 


caſe your own, and have aſked your 
heart, what it would feel on ſuch an oc- 


caſion, in being deprived of either by 


the arts of a villain ?—Ler every man, 
who is about to act as you have done, 
firſt put this queſtion to himſelf, and let 
him abide by the anſwer — Then, per- 
haps, we ſhall hear of fewer miſerable. 
huſbands—of fewer mothers ſunk into 
infamy. Such evils will teach men to 
ſhut themſelves up from all friendly in- 
tercourſe with each other; and, when 


every avenue to the heart is guarded by 


ſuſpicion—when the beſt and deareſt ties 
of humanity are weakened by fear and 
diſtruſt, what a ſtate of wretchedneſs 


ſhall we live in!/—Yet, when no law, 


moral or divine, can bind man to the in- 


tereſt of his fellow creature, ſuch muſt 


be the fatal conſequences. You ſaw my 
father, in the midſt of his grief, ſtill reſt- 
ing upon your honour with implicit 
faith! You was with him, in his laſt mo- 

ments, 
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ments, when he committed me to your 
care:—you heard the ſacred charge he 
gave me That, if ever I ſhould diſco- 
ver my mother, to Be a Son to her, and 
carefully to hide her guilt from the 
world! Yet, all this time, you could 


look upon him, and determine—that I 


ſhould never ſee her! Dear, deluded 
mother, what have not been thy ſuffer- 
ings llt is plain thou hadſt not a mind 
formed to be thus ſacrificed! If-thou 
quittedſt the path of virtue, it was but 
for a moment —ſoon again didſt thou re- 
trace thy ſteps But thou art now out 
of the reach of the unmerciful—and 
where ſorrow will not follow thee!““ 


Montague pauſed ;—he thought of 


Angelina—he remembered ſhe was the 
child of his mother, and he demanded 
of Sir Edward to ſee her. This requeſt 
was denied him, and he was obliged 
to content himfelf with a promiſe that 
he ſhould hear from her. He then men- 


tioned Sir Edward's horrible intention of 


making her the wife of Mr. Eldwin. 
This accuſation affected the former more 
| deeply 
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deeply than all elſe which Montague had 
ſaid. His countenance was fluſhed with 
guilt—he was contounded—every fee]- 
ing was on the rack=he anſwered not 
till (no longer reſtrained by Montague's 
preſence,) .he gave free vent to his paſ- 
fions. He loaded Lady Eldwin with the 
moſt dreadful execrations—he bade her 
leave his houſe—and vowed never to ſee 
her more. 
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Here Mr. Eldwin interpoſed. He re- 
minded his father, that, by ſuch a con- 
duct, he would expoſe himſelf to the 
world. This hint had much weight 
with him, and ſhe was indebted to his 
pride, more than any latent tenderneſs, 
for remaining under his roof. 


Angelina was confined to her chamber 
near two months; in which time ſhe 
received ſeveral letters from Montague. 
As he could: not come to the houſe, it 
was not likely that they ſhould meet 
again for ſome time, which, for many 
reaſons, he thought moſt prudent. He in- 
treated her to remember, on all occaſions, 
| 3 | | \ that 
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that there was one ever ready to ſerve 


her. He gave Ethelind a charge to be 
a ſiſter to her, and, by her means, con- 
veyed to Angelina, all his mother's 
jewels. He begged her, as ſoon as ſhe 
was ſufficiently recovered, to write him 
in what manner, and where, ſhe had iived 
before ſhe; went to Eaſt-Cliff. He in- 
treated, that if the picture of his father 
was in her poſſeſſion to ſend it him, as 
he recollected, that it was the only valua- 


ble his mother had taken with her when 


the quitted  Glencain, conſequently, it 
it. 


Angelina had it in her power to re- 
ſtore it to him. It came into her hands 


at the death of Mrs. Montague. Upon 
looking at it, ſhe eafily diſcovered the 


5 it bore to his ſon. She 
then gave him a ſhort account of what 
had paſſed fince ſhe could remember :— 


That, from Mrs. Montague, ſhe had 


heard that ſhe had been nurſed in 
5 Glouceſterſhire; ; and that ſhe was two 


years old before ſhe returned to her mo- 
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was likely ſhe had never parted with 
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ther, at Vernly, who there went by the 
name of Beverly, 


She recollected . when a child, 
having ſeen her weep bitterly over her; 
but, as ſhe grew up, ſhe was mugbt 
only to look upon her as her inſt ructreſs, 
having always been impreſſed with the 
idea that Sir Edward Eldwin was her 
uncle, and the- only perſon to whom ſhe 
was indebted for all ſhe received ;—that 
they lived in an eaſy manner, but ſo 
much ſecluded, as ſeldom to ſee any 
other perſons than the ruſtics of the vil- 
lage, and their own domeſtics, which 
conſiſted of an old man and his wife. 
Thus, in the greateſt retirement, they 
paſſed their time. 


Angelina, not ever having been from 
Mrs. Montague, had received no other 
tuition than what was in her power to 
give her. The latter was much reſpected 
in the neighbourhood, though little 
known, for ſhe never could be perſuad- 
ed to mingle in their chearful ſocieties. 


There was an intereſting melancholy in 
| her 
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her manner; for, though ſhe never com- 
plained, it was eaſy to diſcover that her 
mind was a prey to grief. To the poor 
ſhe ſacriiced much, for ſhe had often 
been known to deny herſelf almoſt the 
common neceſſaries of life to beſtow it 
upon them. She never talked of any 
thing relative to herſelf. She had linger- 
ed a great while in a declining way, 
and was very ſenſible of the approach 
of death; during which time, all her 
concern ſeemed to centre in Angelina, 
for whom ſhe had ever manifeſted a ma- 
ternal love. The papers, which diſcloſed 
the ſecret of Angelina's birth, were 
finiſhed but a few days previous to her 
death. They were, no doubt, intended 
to be forwarded to Sir Edward before 
that awful event; but this took place ſo 
ſuddenly, that ſhe had not power to ex- 
preſs even her wiſhes concerning them. 


Sir Edward was applied to by the old 
ſervant reſpeCting his late miſtreſs's in- 
terment, and received orders from him 
to ſee every thing performed that was 
neceſlary in this laſt ſad office; at the 

H 2 ſame 
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ſame time appointing a day in which 


he was to fetch Miſs Aubrey. The 


houſe he ordered to be let, and promiſed 


to allow the old ſervants an annuity. 


At the appointed time Sir Edward 
arrived at Vernly, where he found all 


his orders punctually obeyed. There 


Angelina ſaw him for the firſt time ſince 
ſhe could remember. He ſeemed anx- 
ious to leave the place, and hurried her 


away, who, with a ſorrowful and trem- 


bling heart, was preſented to Lady Eld- 
win. What paſſed afterwards Monta- 
gue was as well acquainted with as the 


reader. 


Sir Edward had not ſeen Angelina 
ſince her recovery; and ſo little did he 
wiſh for an interview, that he had lodg- 
ings taken for her at Richmond, for 


change of air, to which place, with 
Miſs Dorothy, ſhe was removed. 


Montague had had a very ſevere fit of 
illneſs;— he was ordered to» Nice, whi- 


ther Lord Algernon accompanied him. 
"SLE: | Angelina's 
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Angelina's ſpirits became every day 
more and more depreſſed, and her de- 
clining health gave evident ſymptoms ot 
a conſumption. 


Miſs Dorothy, not very fond of ſacri- 
ficing her time to a ſick room, inſtead of 
endeavouring to diſhipate the gloom 
which daily clouded Angelina's ſpirits, 
frequently left her to her own fad reflec- 
tions, and ſought relief for herfelf by 
mixing among thoſe who could better 
entertain her. 


Ethelind frequently viſited her; but 
Lady Eldwin's nerves were too weak 
for ſuch a condeſcenſion. 


Sir Frederick Marſdale, who had been 
received into the family as the lover of 


Miſs Eldwin, often accompanied her te 
Richmond. 


Being there one day, Ethelind ſaid, 
* Would you think, Angelina, that this 
rattle-brained Sir Frederick, could ever 
be ſerious? Yet, if vou will believe me, 
H1 he 
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he has been entertaining me this whole 
morning with a very wiſe diſcourſe upon 
the follies of the preſent age; begging, 
very ſeriouſly, that I will not devote fo 
much of my time to them. If he has 
the aſſurance to reprove me now, what 
am I to expect from him hereafter?” 


„That he will be more guarded,” ſaid 
Sir Frederick, bowing to her, with a 
fmile. At preſent you are your own 
miſtreſs ; therefore not obliged to take 
my advice. When I am your huſband, 
you will, perhaps, think yourſelf in my 
power; therefore, I ſhall be more tena- 


cious of giving it to you.“ 


« This is not a part of the lover's 
creed,” cried Ethelind ; —“ their's is to 
behold all perfection before marriage, 
and to find out every blemiſh after.“ 


« That is an article,” ſaid Sir Frede— 
rick, © that I ſhall never ſubſcribe to. 
If each would be ſincere, there would 
be-much-more happineſs. I would have 


every man act the lover as long as he 
is 
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is the huſband. There is ſomething ſo 
ungenerous, and degrading, in the idea of 


a man's neglecting a woman, becauſe 


he has it in his power to do ſo.” 


ax Fine talking, (x aid Ethelind— A 
propos, old Nbg is in town with us, 
Angelina. Captain Northland has run 
away with Jenny to Scotland. The old 
man takes it as I expected he would: at 


firſt he was very much hurt, but they 


have converted his forrow into anger, by 


writing the moſt ignorant, impudent let- 
ters, that were ever ſcrawled on paper. 


The fellow had the aſſurance to demand 
her fortune immediately, from ſome miſ— 
repreſentation of her's the ſervants hav- 
ing always taught her to believe, that 
it was in her own poſſeſſion. This, how- 


ever, is not the caſe, and he is as much 


deceived as every FoRTUNE-HUNTER 
- merits to be ; for he now finds, that, in- 
ſtead of twenty thouſand pounds, the 
old man will only ſettle a trifle upon her 
for life, which is to go to her children, 
if ſhe has any. Old Popham is terribly 
*xaſperated,” continued Ethelind. I 

H 4 tell 
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told him, he ſhould have kept a ſharper 
look-out. He ſays, He always thought 


the puppy (for he calls him ſo) was not 
good for much, he was ſo idly inclined; 


though he never ſuſpected that he would 
have turned out ſuch an accompliſhed 
hypocrite.” He is very angry at the idea 


of being outwitted by two ſuch ſimple- 


tons!“ 


« ] don't ſee why he ſhould,” ſaid 


Sir Frederick ; “ for when the mind is 


honeſt and upright in itſelf, it very ſel- 
dom ſuſpects villany in others; and [1 


think it rather a proof of the integrity of 


Mr. Popham's heart, than an impeach- 
ment of his ſenſe; and I would at any 
time rather have my. underſtanding called 
in queſtion, than my honeſty. As to the 
Captain, he is beneath the reſentment of 
the old gentleman: he may appear to 
triumph now, but, if he is capable of 
any reflection, time will prove to him, 
that he muſt, at laſt, be entangled in the 
intricate path he has taken; for there 


never was an inſtance yet, I believe, 
0 where 
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them both. 
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where happineſs was found to be laſting, 
when it was diſhonourably ſought.” 


No, never!” ſighed Angelina, hea- 
vily:;—ſhe was thinking of the fate of 
her mother. Their chearfulneſs at- 


 forded her but a temporary relief from 
ſorrow, for, as ſoon as they left her, her 
mind relapſed into its former melan- 


choly. 


The villany of Sir Edward was not 


among the leaſt of her regrets. She 


found it difficult to unite the betrayer of 
her mother's honour to the perſon of 


one whom. ſhe. had long been taught to 


love and. reverence ; yet, amidſt all ſhe 
ſuffered, it was a ſubjeCt of joy, to reflect 
that ſhe had been reſcued from falling a 


ſacrifice to Sir Edward's intention. of 
making her the wife of his ſon. She 


wiſhed to forget he was the father. of 
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CHAP. VII. 


HE philoſophic Mr. Eldwin—(who 

had ſet out in life with the very 

wiſe determination of blunting the 
keeneſt arrows of Misfortune, Sho was 
to look up with ſmiling eaſe, even in the 
danger of the ſtorm, thanking nature 


that he was out of the reach of its in- 


fluence)—now found that the armour of 
pride he wore, and the ſhield of con- 
tempt he carried, was not proof againſt 
her attacks ; for the moment her ſhafts 
were levelled againſt him, where he 
thought himſelf moſt, he was leaſt in- 
vulnerable. 


He quitted London—he was fure in 
the country he ſhould recover his tran- 


quility he would reſume his former 


habits —ſhut himſelf up from from all 
intercourſe with the world and its al- 
lurements and he went, determined 
| never 
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never to think of Angelina more. Yet 


he never entered his ſtudy, his garden, 


or ſat himſelf down for one moment, 
that his fancy did not preſent her; but 
no eye was there to behold him, and 
he gave himſelf up ſo intirely to the re 
flection of what had paſſed, that his 
mind made no reſiſtance againſt the dif- 
appointment it had ſuffered, and he was 
finking faſt into a ſtate of actual de- 
ſpondency. In vain his family ſolicited 
his return to town. Sir Edward had pro- 
cured him a repreſentation in the Bo- 


rough of . This he now inſiſted - 


__ upon. decKning—he hated ſuch purſuits— 
he was too much engaged in /fudy to 
attend to them. 


Mr. Eldwin might have remained in 


this ſtate till he had dwindled into inſig- 
nificance, if he had not been rouſed by 


the friendſhip of Mr. Walpole, who took 


the pains of going ſome miles out of 
London to viſit him in his retreat. 
Mir. Eldwin was by no means de- 
lighted by this vifit from Mr. Walpole. 
| H 6 « Well,” 


* 
SST 
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« Well,” cried he, ſhaking hands with 


him—< and ſo, my young friend, vou 
have at laſt found out, that happineſs js 
only to be met with in ſolitude !” 


J have, Sir—and philoſophers hav- 
ing thought ſo before me, muſt be my 
| apology. 6 


„ Umph!”—ſaid Mr. Walpole, eying 
him attentively— and you ſeem to have 
found, in this Fen, peo tranqui- 
lity!“ 


Perfect tranquility—” repeated Mr. 
Eldwin ; but there was an air of abſence 
in his whole appearance, that evinced it 
was not quite ſo perfect as to give eaſe to 
his mind. © It appears,” ſaid the old 
gentleman, ' © that. you know how to 
make very nice diſtinftions between ſoli- 
tude and retirement. Moſt men in your 
fituation would have avoided being alone: 
you, however, have certainly ſhewn 
your wiſdom by flying from your family, 
as, in ſuch a wild, romantic ſpot as this, 

900 1 you 
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you can never be reminded of paſt hap- 
pineſs.“ AE | 


« It is impoſſible to be alone, whilit I 
am ſurrounded by ſuch excellent com- 
panions ;” and he pointed to the ſhelves 
of books that were placed round the 
room. 1 5 


« Very true,” ſaid Mr. Walpole; 
and it is very unnatural to ſuppoſe 
that the mind ſhould ever become over- 
charged with ſtudy, and languiſh for a 
little relaxation! It is likewiſe very im- 
probable, he continued, “ that a 
voung man, at your time of life, ſhould 
look forward to happineſs; or that you 


ſhould find a greater inclination to give 
way to painful regrets, than to cultivate 


the ſociety of theſe excellent companions, 
by whom you are ſo happily ſurrounded !” 
imitating his tone and manner, and point- 
ing to the books. 


Mr. Eldwin reddened, but was ſilent, 
as the former continued There is but 
one thing, in all this, which ſurpriſes me ; 
and that is, if you only prefered ſolitude 
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for ſtudy, why not be as much ſecluded 
in London with your own family ?” 


« Pſhaw!” ſaid Mr. Eldwin, with paſ- 
fionate warmth, ſurpriſed from his reſerve 
by this bantering—* who would linger 
about the tomb of his happineſs! I can- 
not wear the ſmiles of content, whilſt 
every feeling is in torture!“ 


Mr. Walpole looked him full in the 
face You talk of tombs and tortures !” 
ſaid he“ what ſhould you know about 

either ?—you who are out of the reach of 

calamity—you who have too great a com- 
mand over yourſelf to be epattd by plea- 
ſure, enervated by adorns or * 
by misfortune.” 


„ acknowledge, ſaid Mr. Eldwin, 
« jt is a fair retort He jeſt at ſcars who 
never felt a wound! - I will be ingenuous 
with you; for I have entangled myſelf in 
a wild labyrinth, and feeling that I have 
done ſo, is half the cauſe of my retreat. 
I ſet out in life guided by Conceit, for | 


was too ſoon taught to know my own 
| importance, 
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importance. My father wiſhed me to ap- 
pear in the world one of its brighteſt orna- 
ments; but Thad read too much not hav- 
ing read enough—and laid down rules for 
my conduct, without examining the conſe- 
quences of them. I expected to find the 
world, like my own family, all ſubſervient 
to my will, and ready to pay the utmoſt 


| deference to my opinions. Inſtead of 


which, I have met with nothing but in- 
ſult and mortification; and, not being able 
to encounter either, my temper has become 
Irritable at the ſlighteſt touch; and people 
have ſhewn me, that they did not think 
themſelves obliged to put up with my ill 
| humours or caprices. You have been 
my beſt friend, Mr. Walpole—you have 
taught me to know myſelf. I have long 
been ſtruggling to open my heart, and 
lay all its weakneſſes before you—but 
pride withheld me was aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge, that I had ſet out in life on a 
wrong purſuit ; but, for the future, I will 
bury myſelf in obſcurity. The man who 
has been once looked upon as eccentric 
in his opinions, even whilſt he is con- 
demned, meets with a ſort of reſpect: 
— no 
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no one very well underſtands his charac. .. 
ter, and he has often credit for a vaſt deal 
more reaſon than he poſſeſſes, or he is a 
_ novelty, and therefore he is courted ; but 
if he chances to throw aſide his preju- 
dices, and become as other men, he dwin- 
dles into inſignificance, or, what is worſe, 
is frequently a mark for fools to level 
their wit at. I * not go into the world 
again, he cried— it mall never be ſaid 
that Mr. Eldwin has found out, at laſt, 
that he has been acting the part of a fool 
No; if I have reſolution to acknowledge 
this* to myſelf, I have not courage, Mr. 
_ Walpole, to tell it to the world.” 


Ihe latter ſtood looking at him with 

an eye that ſpoke every feeling of his 
great and benevolent heart—he wrung 
his hands in filence—it was ſome ſeconds 
before he could utter a word—at. length, 
he cried—* I knew it would be ſo—l al- 
ways ſaid the young man's heart was in 
the right place, and this confeſſion of his 
error proves that it is ſo. There is nothing 
that recommends people to my notice ſo 
much as ngenuoulanls; ; it beſpeaks uni- 
verſal 
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verſal favour, and carries along with 1t an 
apology for almoſt every failing. Now,” 
he continued, © let me ſee that you have 
a mind above the common prejudices of 
the million, and appear in your own cha- 
racter.“ 


Mr. Eld win ſtarted.—* What!” ſaid he, 
« be looked upon as a vane, ſhifting to every 
point of the compaſs—a verſatile, capri- 
cious being, without reſolution to be any 
thing flying from the world one moment, 
and diſdaining all its pleaſures the next 
ruſhing into the very heart of them. It 
will not do, Sir. Men, I am perſuaded, 
would be oftener much better if the world 
would give them leave; but it has its laws, 
to which the ſtrongeſt minds muſt pay 
tribute.” 


«* And what is this mighty 8 
this world is compoſed of,” ſaid Mr. Wal- 
pole, © that you have not been afraid to 
expoſe your follies to it and that it is only 
your virtues that you bluſh to have ſeen? 
Will the wiſe man honour you leſs for 
your being willing to retrieve your errors, 
| by 
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by acting, for the future, with conſiſt- 
ency ?—or do you tremble for what the 
ignorant ſhall ſay ?” 0 


Neither,“ ſaid Mr. Eldwin. ] 
ſhould care as little for the one, as for the 
other, if I could govern myſelf, I muſt 
be every thing, or nothing; and my preju- 
dices have taken ſuch deep root, that | 
know not how to give them up. My 
temper, too, is for ever ſubjecting me to 
ſome inconvenience—it will not ſubmit 
to become ſubſervient to others. I once 
thought my happineſs quite independ- 
ent of every one; but, in this laſt affair, 
much as I loved Angelina, I was willing 
ſhe ſhould ſacrifice her peace to mine.” 


If you have courage,” ſaid Mr. Wal- 
pole, © to own that your temper is not 
good, by the ſame reaſon you have power 
to mend it—let the world ſee that you 
have the reſolution of a man—ſhew 
them,” he cried, © the greateſt victory in 
nature—the ſubduing the paſſions be 
who conquers nations is not a greater 


hero.” 
« J feel 
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« I feel eaſier already,” ſaid Mr. Eld- 
win, © now I have opened my heart to 


you. — The web of our life is of a min- 
gled yarn, of good and ill together. Our 
virtues would be proud, if our faults whip- 


ped them not; and our vices would de- 


ſpair, if they were not cheriſhed by our 


virtues! So ſaid that great judge of the 


human heart, Shakeſpeare—and I feel the 


force of his words at this moment; but I 


owe it all to your friendſhip—no one elſe 


took the trouble to remind me that I was 


wrong.—I have always found myſelf in 


the right when I obeyed your counſels— 
for the future you ſhall be my guide— 


model me as you like,” he cried, taking 
Mr. Walpole's hand, 


« I will, my dear boy—1 will; we will 
make a tour through the kingdom, and 
ſee every thing that is worthy of notice 
there is nothing that rouſes the mind ſo 
eſfektualy. as the — of ſcene.” 


Mr. Walpole was as good as his word, 


and the next day they ſet out together. 


In 
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In the mean time Angelina had quit. 
ted Richmond. Ethelind, with the con- 
ſent of her father, had given her hand to 


Sir Frederick Marſdale.— The match was | 


not altogether agreeable to her Ladyſhip: 
Ehe was an only ſon, and though his 
fortune was not equal to her wiſhes, he 
had a heart that amply compenſated for 
its deficiency. This, however, with her, 
was a very poor recommendation; for 
the frankneſs of his temper did not ac- 
cord with the littleneſs of her Ladyſhip's 
mind. Sir Edward preſented the former 
with the houſe in Portland Place, that 
had been fitted up for the reception of 
Mr. Eldwin. Here Angelina had been 
with them for ſome time after their mar- 
riage. It was Sir Edward's intention to 
board her in ſome private family—he 
would not be prevailed on to ſee her 
ſhe remained at Sir Frederick's quite in 
private; and, by the former's command, 
ſhe did not appear before any company. 


4 In this retirement ſhe endeavoured to 
ſubdue the painful reflections that had 
ed her peace; ſhe ſtrove to be cor- 


Trent --- 
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tent with her fate, by reſuming thoſe 
amuſements that ſo often had afforded her 
pleaſure in her happier days ; and by this 


means ſhe recovered a tolerable degree 


of compoſure. 


Angelina had been in Portland Place 
near {ix weeks, when; one day, as ſhe 
was ſitting at work with Ethelind, Sir 
Frederick, who had left them in the 
morning to go to Windſor, entered with 


2 look and manner ſo unlike himſelf, that 


ſhe dreaded to aſk what had happened. 
Ethelind anxiouſly inquired if he was ill? 
He affected to laugh off their fears; but 


the compoſure he aſſumed was too artificial 


to eſcape detection. Juſt as the ſervant was 


bringing in dinner, he beckoned Angelina 


(unperceived by Ethelind) to follow him, 
and went out of the room—ſhe found him 
in the hall. —© I will not deny,” faid he, 
that there is a cauſe for my appearing 
thus unexpectedly. Do not be alarmed— 


but Sir Edward has met with an accident 


in hunting this morning—he fell from his 
horſe—He is himſelf apprehenſive of the 
worſt conſequences ; but, I truſt, his fears 
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are groundleſs—the hurt he has received 
is internal. He is anxious to ſee you— 


| you tremble—dare you venture to go?” 


 * OQughtI to heſitate ?” ſhe cried—* he 
is my father—I am ready to obey him.“ 


c How ſhall I break it to Ethelind?” 


aid Sir Frederick: © ſhe muſt not know 
it. The laſt words he ſpoke, as I left 


him, were, I will only ſee Angelina.” I 
will, therefore, go to Ethelind, and frame 


ſome excuſe for taking you with me to 


Park Place. In the mean time, you will 
get ready to chen,; me, and I will 
ſhortly attend you.” 


The carriage was ordered. During 
their ride, Sir Frederick ſtrove to prepare 


Angelina to meet Sir Edward with com- 


poſure. 


When they reached the houſe, me in- 
quired anxiouſly for Lady Eldwin. The 
ſervants ſaid ſhe was with their maſter ; 
and, with faltering ſteps, ſhe hurried to his 


chamber; where, ſtretched upon the bed 


3 — — 
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of ſickneſs, lay Sir Edward Eldwin. A 
few hours before, his heart was proudly 
triumphing in its fancied ſecurity ow 
every object appeared to him in a very dif- 
ferent point of view—his conſcience ſtood 
up his accuſer—it laid before him all the 
purſuits of his paſt life—he trembled— 
for it pointed to the future ! 


Angelina went towards his bed—Lady 
Eldwin looked haughtily upon her, with- 
out ſpeaking. She heard the former ſay— 
2 Where i is Angelina — will ſhe not come 
to me?” 


« She is here,” ſaid Sir Frederick, un- 
drawing the ſhe comes to 


bring you peace.“ 


« Not in that form,” cried he, looking 
wildly on her“ for ſhe bears too ſtrongly 
the ſemblance of her injured mother |— 
Do not look at me, Angelina—l cannot 


bear thy affectionate regard. There is in 
our nature,” ſaid he, © an inſtinflive hor- 
_ Tor, that we feel when we gaze upon the 


Venomous reptile, Does not a ſenſation 
| ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat like this creep through every 
vein in your heart, as you look upon me? 

 — Doſt thou not feel, at this moment, An- 
gelina, that I have injured thee - Paſt all 
atonement ! N 


1 Dear Sir,” ſaid ſhe, her utterance al- 
moſt choaked with tears, yet preſſing his 
hand tenderly—** compoſe yourſelf—for 
my ſake—for all our ſakes!” ? | 


Hate me !—fly !,” hecried—«where is 
the ſpirit of thy injured mother, that it does 
not ſtand before thee with reproaches, for 

taking part with the man who murdered 
all her happineſs But it will ſoon be 
dver—retribution is at hand—I have tri- 
umphed long enough !—Trinmphed, did 
ſay! What happineſs have I experienced ? 
None :—aprifoner, amidſt all my great- 
neſs—my heart Wan in its own 75-486 


forged * 


5 With a PEE in his look and man- 
ner, he ſaid, taking both her hands in his, 


© 00 Mark me, ; Angelina—1 once knew a 
inn : man 
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man, of ſeeming integrity, who was in 
the confidence of a young nobleman, to 
whom he was diſtantly related; the latter 
was an only ſon, and heir to great wealth 
—he married a young woman, his equal 
in goodneſs, though not in birth—for 
which the Earl, his father, diſinherited 
him. In vain he ſupplicated a parent's 
forgiveneſs ; for, generouſly though un- 
wittingly, putting confidence in the 
man who had ſupplanted him, the vil- 
lain took advantage of his unſuſpicious 
nature, and the letters which ſhould 
have been delivered by him into the 
hands of the offended parent, never met 
his fight :—they were withheld, to for- 
ward the ambitious hopes of the former. 
In conſequence thereof, the young man 


left the kingdom with his wife, and went 


to Geneva; where they had not been 
ſettled above ſix months, before he was 
ſeized- with a fever, that carried him off 
in leſs than a week. To complete the 
misfortunes of his lady, ſhe was at this 
time confined to her chamber, having 
been brought to bed of her firſt child 
a few days before. —Her 1 had been 

Vol. III. Ml 
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as much incenſed as his; and knowins 
no one elſe to whom ſhe could apply, 
ſhe wrote to the man in whom her un- 
fortunate huſband had relied with im- 
en faith. 


„ He received her when ſhe came to 
England; but the ſhock ſhe had ſuſtain- 
ed had affected her ſenſes, and ſhe was 
in a ſtate of inſanity, from which not 
even the ſmiles of her infant could rouſe 
her. Intereſt was made with her friends 
to receive her; and ſhe was placed in a pri- 
vate ſituation, where ſhe remained many 
years. The woman who had the care of 
her infant was bribed to ſecreſy; and, 
to this hour, it is ſuppoſed to be buried 
in the grave of its father.“ He pauſed 

What think vou, ſaid he, of this 


villain, Angelina?“ 


« Do not look ſo wildly on me, dear 
Sir!” ſhe cried, trembling—his hand was 
wet with her tears“ You muſt not talk 
thus—you do not know what you are 
faying—you will be better if you will 


compoſe yourſelf, ye 
4 6 Pray 
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e Pray for me !” faid he. 


* I do pray „ the cried, ” fervently, 
that you may be reſtored fo us—to your- 


felf 


" Heaven will not hear you, —your 
mother will interpoſe, and eall upon her 
child to avenge her wrongs !”. 


« Never!” cried Angelina—< if the 
was here, ſhe would pray for you too !— 
ſhe was the very ſpirit of forgiveneſs— 
for her laſt moments were ſpent in beg- 
ging Heaven to pardon thoſe who had 
injured her. You think too much of 
what is paſt—Father,” ſaid ſhe—* look 
upon me!” It was the firſt time in her 
life that ſhe had ever called him by that 
name, 


He ſtarted, at the ſound—* Load me 
with reproaches!” he exclaimed—< curſe 
me, and I will liſten to you—but do not 
pity me !” 


I 2 ; She 
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She hid her face with her hand, and 
ſobbed aloud. Sir Edward had raiſed 
| himſelf up—he gazed on her with a 
look of anguith, as if big with ſome im- 
portant truth, that he wanted courage to 
diſcloſe. 


Sir Frederick, who had watched his 
eager look, was alarmed. at the ſudden 
change of his countenance—he intreat- 
ed him to compoſe himſelf, and begged 
Angelina to leave the room. 


% No,” ſaid he, in great agitation, 
4 ſhe ſhall ſtay—ſhe is young—ſhe does 
not know what Vice is—and I will tell 
her:'—taking her hand, in a hurried 
tone, he continued, —“ She will put on a 
thouſand: forms to ſeduce 'thee—watch 
every avenue to thy heart ;—the firſt 
moment it is unguarded, ſhe will come 
before thee, bribe thee with ſuch pro- 
miſes as thou wilt not have courage to 
reſiſt and when ſhe has taken poſſeſſion, 
and ſilenced the voice of reaſon, ſhe will 
do as ſhe has done by me”—(laying his 
hand on his heart, with an expreſſion of 
| horror) 
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horror) —“ ſhe will awaken thee to fear, 
guilt, and miſery | 


„ have trampled on the laws of. hoſ- 
pitality—TI have put on the maſk of 
friendſhip, to divide the intereſt of fa- 
ther and ſon—lI have ſeen an amiable 
woman fall a victim to my ambition, and 
| fink, unpitied, into the arms of death 
I have buried her child in obſcurity, and, 
unlawfully, poſſeſſed myſelf of her eſ- 
tates—yet once I was a man of principle 
once I had a heart uncorrupt, till my paſ- 
fions became my maſters, and I had no will 
to direct them—pride and ambition led 
me on, ſtep after ſtep—and now, behold 
the enormities I have committed !—Didit 
thou mark, Angelina, the ſtory of the 
young nobleman and his friend ?—didft 
thou not ſhudder as I repeated it ?—did 
not the voice of nature ſpeak to thee, 
call upon thy heart to acknowledge an 
intereſt in the fate of that unfortunate 
young man ?—for thou art no child of 
Sir Edward Eldwin—no child of Mrs. 
Montague—thou art” - ſaid he, raiſing his 
voice in extreme agony—* the daughter of 
I 3 the 
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the young Earl of Treclanna—and I, the 
maſked friend, the villain who betrayed 
him!“ His voice faultered—he looked 
wildly round him—vuttered a convullive 
groan—and ſunk back upon his pillow. 


Angelina was taken out of his cham- 
ber ſenſeleſs, while the ſurgeon ſup- 
ported him, with the aſſiſtance of Sir 
Frederick. By the order of the phy- 
fician, who then entered, Lady Eldwin, 
and Miſs Dorothy retired. | 


As ſoon as Sir Frederick had heard 
the doctor's opinion, he followed her 
Ladyſhip—* Be comforted, Madam,” 
ſaid he“ Sir Edward's fears have mag- 
nified his danger—the phyſician bids me 
aſſure you. that, if he is kept quiet, there 
is nothing to fear.“ 


„Oh! as to that,” ſhe cried, © if it 
had been God's will to have taken him, 
I ſhould have been very reſigned, pro- 
vided he had not talked in the man- 
ner that he has to Angelina. I hope, 
Sir, you have too much generoſity to take 
any 
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any. notice of what Sir Edward has ſaid, 
as it is plain he was delirious.” 


«If you 2 are fo certain, Madam, that 


there was no truth in what he ſaid, 


where is the neceſſity of concealment ?— 


but if, on the contrary, it is as I ſuſpect, 


you ought to rejoice at the opportunity, 
which now preſents itſelf, of making 
ſome reparation for all the injuries done 
to this amiable young creature.“ 


« Heaven give me patience to hear 
you talk thus — Why, Sir, you would not 
be ſo baſe as to repeat what you have 


| heard! I wiſh he had died,” ſaid ſhe, 


„before he had uttered ſuch things!“ 
crying vehemently—— There were no wit- 
neſs with us but ourſelves—beſides, you 
are q lawyer, you know; therefore you | 
can ſettle it in any way you pleaſe—and 
Angelina has no friends, except us.” 


My profeſſion, Madam,” ſaid he, 
indignantly, © ſhall never make a villain 
of me. The law was not meant for a 
ſcreen to hide bad men's actions —it was 

14 intende d 
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intended to redreſs the wrongs of thoſe 
who have no other ſhelter to retire to 
from the perſecution of the wicked.” 


"x Very fine, Sir but, perhaps, you 
won't be ſo mighty ſcrupulous, when J 
remind you, that, if Sir Edward is forced 
to give up the eſtates, there will be no 
money for Ethelind.” 


« It is true, Madam,” he anſwered, 
© my fortune is not large, and your 
daughter's might have been an acquiſi- 
tion. On her account, I ſhall conſider it 

| a loſs—but we ſhall not be leſs happy 

without it—ſhe will leara to circum- 
ſcribe her wiſhes—this I am ſure of, ſhe 
has too noble a mind to defire more, 
when the price of it muſt be the loſs 
of her huſband's honour!” 


J have no patience,” ſaid her Lady- 
ſhip, © with ſuch low notions!!—you talk 
as vulgar, Sir, as if you had been brought 
up in a merchant's compting-houſe in 
the city. You make ſuch a fuſs about 
honeſty, that one would think 1t could 


feed 
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feed people—give them great houſes to 
live in—clothe them in the moſt ſplendid 
_ dreſs, and make them the envy of all 
their acquaintances !” 


« And ſo it does, Madam—for when 
men can wrap themſelves up in their 
oven integrity, they can put on no richer 
covering. But, to be plain with you, 
when our inclination is not in uniſon with 
our duty, which, think you, ought to be 
made the ſacrifice? If men, who are the 
miniſters of juſtice, are to act only as 

their will directs, and that will is not 
ſubſervient to reaſon, there can be no 
virtue in law. It often happens, in the 
cCourſe of practice, that we are called 
upon to act againſt our intereſt, by meet- 
ing in oppoſition our beſt friends: —in 
ſuch caſes, an honeſt man would diveſt 
himſelf of all partiality, and meet each 
party upon equal ground — examine, with 
an unprejudiced eye, the merits of each 
caſe, and give in his judgment accord- 
ingly, unbiaſſed by favour. Men of the 
profeſſion, by acting thus, render them- 
ſelves dependable and nſeful members 
of ſociety ; and you may be aſſured, that 
I 5 I wilt 
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I will not reſt till I ſee this young lady 
put in poſſeſſion of her rights, though it 
ſhould coſt me the favour of the whole 
family to eſtabliſh her!“ With theſe 
words, which were uttered with a great 
degree of ſincerity, he left Lady Eldwin 
to her own refleftions—difpatched a few 
lines to Eaſt-Cliff, addreſſed to Mrs. 
_ Summers—and then went in ſearch of 
Angelina, whom he found ſomewhat re- 
covered, though ſtill greatly affected. 


Sir Frederick was intereſted in her 
concerns more than ſhe was aware of; 
for his being related to Mrs. Summers, 
made him well e with che hiſ- 
tory of Angelina's parents.” 


At firſt he frond it difficult to per- 
ſuade her, that there was any truth in 
what Sir Edward had advanced; till he 
aſſured her that ſuch a report had pre- 
vailed at Eaſt-Cliff, from the very ſtrik- 
ing rememblance the bore to the late un- 
fortunate Lady Treclannna— that old 
Arden had not ſcrupled to hint his ſuſ- 
Picions that all was not ſo fair as it 

| ſhould 


ſhould be: He then gave Angelina all 

the intelligence he could relative to her 
family—* That the late Earl, her grandfa- 
ther, on whoſe death Sir Edward came 
to the eſtates, was a man of a noble 
and generous nature : but as there are 
ſhades in the brighteſt character, that of 
family pride partially obſcured his. He 
had but one ſon—to him he looked up 
as the future ſupport of that dignity 


he ſo highly valued. Men very fre- 


quently erect ideal ſtandards, that they 
are determined others ſhall arrive at, 
without conſidering what impediments 


may be thrown in the way.—Thus the 


Earl had reſolved his fon ſhould marry 


no woman who could not boaſt a line- 


age equally ennobled as his own. There 
ſubſiſted between him and Mr. Avor- 


dale a more than common degree of 


intimacy ; and, during the time he uſually 
ſpent at Eaſt-Cliff, the families were ſel- 
dom divided. 


The young men (for at that time Mr. 


Avordale had likewiſe a ſon) were much 
together, and his ſiſters, Mrs. Summers, 
I 6 and 
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and the one deceaſed were frequently 
with them—the latter was thenyoung and 


beautiful the Earl attached himſelf par- 
- ticularly to her. Is it to be wondered, 


that his ſon, who was but a youth, 
ſhould become enamoured of her? Thus 
it was, however for, as ſoon as he came 


of age, without deliberating upon the 


conſequence, he married her, unknown 
to them all. 


It ſeems that Mr. Avordale ſuffered 


as much from an over- ſcrupulous delicacy, 


as the Earl did from offended pride — each 
were alike obdurate—the former con- 
ceived that his daughter had injured his 
friend and patron, and no intreaties 
could prevail on him to ſee her ;—the 
Earl was equally obſtinate, forgetting 
that he himſelf had expoſed his ſon to 


this act of diſobedience. 


1 Mr. Arden tapas between both 
parties, but to no effect — for it was al- 
ways ſuſpected, that the old man was 
privy to his young Lord's intention. 


60 It 
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« Tt ſeems that Sir Edward Eldwin was 


the confidential friend to whom this 


ſecret was entruſted ; he was deputed to 
be a mediator between the young Lord 


and his father. How he betrayed the 


| truſt, he has himſelf acknowledged. 
The Earl, as far as was in his power, 
diſinberited him, which was the cauſe of 
his leaving England to ſettle in Geneva, 
where he died. 


What became of the young lady I am 


utterly ignorant her name is never 


mentioned in Mr. Avordale's family. 
Mrs. Summers will be in town in a few 
days, and then it will be finally known 


whether you are her ſiſter's daughter or not. 


Sir Edward's anxiety to marry you to his 
fon ſeems now unravelled, ſince it is 
plain his object was to ſecure your for- 
tune ;—that, if by any accident your 
birth ſhould be diſcovered, the Tre- 
clanna eſtates would ſtill remain in his 
family” 8 N 


This account, as was natural, deeply 
affected Angelina; her heart made no 
reſiſtance 
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reſiſtance to ſorrow—at ſurrendered itſelf 
up to all the tender affections which Na- 
ture has planted in the human breaſt, and 
which ſhe had ſo W rooted in An. | 


gelina 8. 


Sir Frederick judged it would be pain- 


ful to her feelings to remain under Sir 
' Edward's roof that night; and not 


chooſing ſhe ſhould return with him, 
from motives of the niceſt delicacy, he 
went to his mother to prepare her for 
the reception of Miſs Aubrey, till it 
ſhould be finally known to what other 
name ſhe was entitled. * 


Lady Marſdale received her with great 
politeneſs and hoſpitality, and ſhe re- 
mained with her three days, in a ſtate 


of the moſt painful ſolicitude. 


Sir Frederick had fee her in that 
time twice or thrice, but ſhe could not 
learn from him that any thing farther 
had tranſpired relative to herſelf, 


CHAP. 
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CAP. VIII. 


HE fourth day after that on which 
| ſhe had ſcen Sir Edward, Mrs. 


Summers and old Arden arrived in town, 
but it was not till after they had been 
at Park Place that ſhe was ſummoned 


to appear, She met the former with a 
heart too full for utterance—Mrs. Sum- 
meis preſſed her to her boſom, and burſt 
into an agony of tears. Dear Angeli- 


5 


na,” was all ſhe could utter for ſome mi- 


nutes ;—even old Arden could only preſs 


her hand in filence. 
At length Mrs. Summers recovered 
ſufficiently to tell her, that ſhe had ſeen 


Sir Edward, and every thing relating to 
her birth had been explained in the pre- 


ſence of his whole family. He had given 
up the certificate of her father's (the young 
Lord Treclanna) marriage, with the 


regiſter 
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_ regiſter of her birth—at the ſame tine 
reſigning all claim and title to the Tre- 

1 clanna eſtares. 

* And my mother!” cried Angelina, 

with quickneſs—*< tell me of her!” 


« She was the young Lady Treclan- 
na,” ſaid old Arden, the daughter of 
Mr. Avordale and the ſiſter of Mrs. 
Summers—take her, Madam, to your bo- 
| ſom, for ſhe has long wanted Your pro- 
tection.” 


« I am bewildered with conjecture!“ 
exclaimed Angelina“ What am I to 
think of Mrs. Montague ?—Good An- 

gels, look upon me in this hour, and. 
ſupport me !” 


* 


« You will be ſupported, my love,” 
ſaid Mrs. Summers —“ liften to me, and 
then acknowledge, with gratitude, the 
peculiar manner in which your wrongs 
have been redreffed. I have ſeen the 
woman who nurſed you—ſhe was the 
perſon who went abroad with my ſiſter, 
and 
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and was preſent at your birth, on the 
27th of February, in the year 82. On 
the death of your father, my ſiſter quitted 
Geneva, and this woman accompanied 
her back to England, in the capacity of 
nurſe to you. She was ſo overwhelmed 
with affliction for the loſs of her Lord, 
that, during the voyage, there was a 
wildneſs in her manner that alarmed her 
ſervant; and, before ſhe left the veſſel, 
ſhe became inſenſible to every thing 
around her.” Wa. : 


This perſon acknowledges, that, on 
coming on ſhore, ſhe was perplexed 
how to act; but, recollecting to have 
heard her miſtreſs talk of Sir Edward 
Eldwin, ſhe immediately applied to him. 
He, finding the melancholy ſituation into 
which your mother was plunged, of— 
fered her attendant a handſome annuity 
if ſhe would take it upon her to ſecrete 
her infant daughter: this ſhe owns hav- 
ing conſented to, annually receiving from 
Sir Edward the ſum of two hundred and 
fifty pounds for her fidelity. About two 
months after ſhe had you under her care, 
Sir 
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Sir Edward came to her, (for ſhe then 


lived in a retired village, in Glouceſter- 


ſhire) and knowing he had a claim to her 
confidence, he entruſted her with his 


amour with Mrs. Montague, who there 
went by the name of Beverly. Not be- 


ing able, from exceſs of grief, to take 


Proper care of the child ſhe was then 


delivered of, it was entruſted to this 
woman to nurſe ;—ſhe, however, had it 
but a few weeks before it died. There 
was but little difference between its age 
and your's z and, being a girl, Sir Edward 


thought it no difficult matter to impoſe 


you upon Mrs. Montague as her child, 
and at the ſame time rid him of an 
incumbrance. This was effected to his 
wiſhes ; and, to the day of her death, ſhe 
believed you to be her daughter. 


« Sir Edward wiſhing to conceal you, 
and at the ſame time introducing you 
into his family, was for this reaſon—That, 
teeling his conſcience reproach him for 


the injuries he had committed, he 


thought, by marrying you to his. ſon, he 


| ſhould appeaſe it, as you would then be 
in poſſeſſion of your lawful rights. 


«Y ou 
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« You ſee, my dear Angelina, the 
very means by which he thought to ſe- 
cure himſelf, has been the cauſe of bring- 
ing his villany to light ;—his deſigns 
have been fruſtrated, and he now lies a 
ſhocking example of the certain conſe- 
quences of guilt. But we have to thank 
his fears for this diſcloſure, fince it was 
to relieve his own mind that he made 
it ; but, ſhocking as this 1s, it is not the 
worſt of his conduct. a 


« When my ſiſter returned from 
abroad in this terrible ſtate, Sir Edward 
applied to my father: what our feelings 
were on receiving her, I will not ſhock 
you by repeating. The old Earl was then 
living, and, at his deſire, ſhe was re- 
moved to a ſmall diſtance from us, where 
every thing was allowed her that her 
moſt extravagant wiſhes could frame. 
She was indulged in all her wildneſles, 
and he would not allow of her being 
any farther controled, than to preſerve 
ner from expoſing herſelf to danger. 
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« Some of us conſtantly ſaw her once 
"A i fortnight; and the laſt time, my fa- 
ther went himſelf with Mr. Wilmot :— 
but judge of their feelings, when they were 
told that ſhe had been dead fome days, 
of a putrid fever! It was this ſhock that 
haſtened the former to his grave—her 
going out of the world ſo ſuddenly, with- 
out any of our family about her, would 
not admit of reflection land though 
it was an event which, in her ſituation, 
ought not to have been regretted, yet 
the circumſtances that attended it render- 
ed it ſhocking to humanity —Mr. Ar- 
den,” ſaid Mrs. Summers, © I cannot tell 
her the reſt—ſpeak to her for me.” 


Angelina looked a „ What 
new calamity !“ ſhe cried ;— after what 
I have heard, I can bear any thing 
—Tell me, Mr. Arden.” 


470 You muſt ni yourſelf, young 
Lady. — Sir Edward”——Mr. Arden 
pauſed.” | + 


=O What 
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What of him?” ſhe aſked eagerly. 


cc Fe has owned, Lady, that your mo- 


ther did not then die—for finding, by the 


people where ſhe was confined, that ſhe 
gave evident ſymptoms of returning rea- 
ſon—and fearing that, if ſhe had been 
taken into the boſom of her family, the 
' recollection of her infant, which ſhe 
brought with her to England, might re- 
turn to her mind, he bribed the people 


to ſecreſy, and to impoſe a ſervant upon 
them, who died at that time of a putrid 
fever; and ſo well he ſucceeded in hie 
plan, that the body was interred by Mr. 


Avordale's orders in his family vault, 
with that privacy which was due to her 


misfortunes ; not ſuſpecting the impoſi- 


tion that was practiſed, the diſorder being 
ſuch, that it was impoſſible to recogniſe 
her perſon. 


„ Thus Sir Edward was again ſucceſs- 


tul—he had your mother, in the mean 
time, conveyed privately to the Caſtle, 


not at that moment knowing where elſe 
to place her. Oliver, his ſervant, was 
his confidant, and was inſtructed to per- 

ſuade 
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| ſuade the domeſtics into a belief, that 
the north turret, and chambers in which 
ſhe was confined, were haunted. I, 
however, was not to be thus duped—I 
ſaw there was ſomething amiſs in this 
condutt—I had long had my ſuſpicions 
concerning the fate of my young maſter 
 —but I held the former in too much con- 
tempt to anquire into his actions. 


When he brought you, my young 
Lady, with his family, to Eaſt-Cliff, I own 
TI was ſtruck by the reſemblance you bore 
to the Earl's family—that, and your own 
gentle manners, ſo different from the reſt 

of them, made me treat you with more re- 

ſpect than I paid to any one elſe. An old 
man's prejudices are ſtrong, and I loved to 
gather the fruit and flowers for you, as I 
had often done for the late Lady when ſhe 
was your age. Idon't love to be thanked, 
when what I do is to pleaſe myſelf—and I 
was uſed to place them.in your chamber 
window unknown to you. 


That picture which you looked up- 
on, when I led you through the rooms, 


g 


was the portrait of your father. The 
removal of it, ſoon after, which ſo 
much perplexed you, was by Sir Ed- 
ward's orders: the reaſon is now obvi- 
ous—he had not courage to look upon it.” 


« But, of my mother!” ſaid Angelina 
tell me more of her.“ 


The old man pauſed. 


« Mr. Arden,” ſaid ſhe, & I beſeech 
you to tell me—The figh I heard was in 
the north chamber—the coffin I gazed 
upon at midnight, under my window, 
was carried to the turret.” 

« It was for your mother!“ he cried 
„Don't look fo wildly, young Lady—ſhe 
is out of the reach of calamity Sir Ed- 
ward confeſſes that ſhe died in thoſe 
chambers. He was at Briſtol when ſhe 
was taken ſuddenly ill, and came home 
unexpected by the family, as you may 
remember. The Lady Treclanna lived 
but a very few days after, and was buried 
at midnight | in the eaſt ſide of the chapel. 


You 
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You will hear more from the ſiſter of Oli- 
ver, who was the woman Sir Edward en- 
truſted to attend her:—this perſon was 
with the poor Lady in her laſt moments 
Come, come, take comfort—let me,” ſaid 
he, © ſee that you are indeed the child of 

my honoured Lord—ſhew me that you 
poſſeſs that firmneſs and greatneſs of mind 

which ſo ennobled your father!“ 


« You ſhall“ ſhe cried, ſtriving to ap- 
pear compoled—* I will endeavour to 
forget the paſt—But, O! Mr. Arden— 
my mother |—her ſufferings—when but a 
few chambers parted us !—I was then 
gay and happy, enjoying the comforts— 
nay, more, the luxuries of life; for I was 
at liberty, and my only parent, within 
the ſame walls, a priſoner, where ſhe 
ſhould have commanded II heard her 
ſfigh—I looked upon her coffin with- 
out feeling any other emotion than a 
ſtranger would have felt! When ſhe was ill, 
and languiſhing, who was there with her 
that could ſpeak comfort, and bid her live ! 
Perhaps treated with indignity by the 
wiretches about her—and when her reaſon 
> returned 
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returned, and might have been permanent- 
ly fixed, the reflection of what had paſſed, 
and the myſtery of her ſituation, might 
again have bewildered her! - And to die 
—and to die thus horrible thought! 
whilſt I was an inmate of the ſame houſe 
perhaps at the very moment courting the 
attention of the man who was the cauſe 
of all her ſorrows! Shall I not weep at 
ſuch injuries, Mr. Arden—muft I not fee] 
them!“ | 


Mrs. Summers was greatly diſtreſſed, 
and old Arden, whilſt he bid her not 
feel, was forced to turn away from her, to 
hide how much he was affected. Ie en- 
deavoured to change the diſcourſe, and 
talked of her eſtabliſhnent ; but ſhe did 
not attend to what he ſaid. She fat 


thoughtful, without ſpeaking, for ſome 


time: at laſt ſhe ſaid, earneſtly-—*< I am 
thinking how happy I was when [I firſt 
went to Faſt-Clift,”” 


“And you will be happier when you 
— Cz 3 * k 
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« Never!” ſhe cried; © for then [I 
thought every perſon was in reality what 
they appeared to be, and I was not afraid 
of being deceived. Now, I ſhall think 
when. people ſmile, and look kind upon 
me, that it is only a MAs Ek, which they 
wear to cover their evil inlenlions.“ 


Heaven forbid that your young heart 
ſhould have learned ſo harſh a leſſon! It 
is enough for an old man, like me, to 


talk thus, who have lived ſome ſcore 


years in the world: you, my dear Lady, 


are but juſt enterering upon it, with a 


proſpect of as much happineſs before you, 


as commonly falls to the lot of mortals. 


Suſpicion but freezes up every noble 
faculty of the ſoul; and it would be bet- 
ter that you ſhould be deceived all your 
life long, than keep ſo cloſe a watch 


over the hearts of others, as never to be 


* at all. . 


« And yet,” ſaid ſhe, “ I could 
wiſh that I had never come to the know- 


ledge of my birth, ſince I have exchang- 


ed 
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ed my ſimplicity for it; the one is by no 
means an equivalent for the other.“ 


« T am ſorry you think ſo—1 expected 


very different ſentiments from the daugh- 
ter of Lord Treclanna—l thought to 
have made the hearts of our villagers 


rejoice, when I told them who was com- 


ing among them. There was a time 
when the name of Treclanna was mu- 
lick to every ear. My young maſter had 
1 heart as merciful as it was brave ;— 
but, though he was deſcended from one of 
the moſt honourable families, he was 
more dignified by nature than birth ; for, 
had he been born of the pooreſt peaſant 
in the kingdom, the greatneſs of his 
mind would have ennobled him.” 


The energy with which he ſpoke 
rouſed Angelina. — Fo adminiſter com- 
tort to the afflicted, feed the hungry, and 
bid the heart of poverty rejoice, was a 
luxury ſhe had taſted of ſufficiently to 
know the bliſs that attended it. 
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* Mr. Arden,” ſaid ſhe, holding out 
her hand to him, „I thank you for this 
reproof ; for the future, I will endeavour 
to deſerve your regard. Riches were in- 
| tended for a blefling—Sir Edward mif. 
uſed the gift—the truſt is now delegated 


to me, and I will ſtudy to prove them 
is.” ; 


The old man's heart ſwelled with rap- 
ture as he contemplated the happineſs 
that was in ſtore for her. © Behold, my 
young Lady, what a goodly proſpect 
opens to your view! I ſee you already 
the friend of the unfortunate ;—where- _ 
ever [ turn, bleſſings follow your name— 
peace and innocence accompany your 
ſteps the honour of the family will be 
redeemed, and en, I ſhall be content to 
die. My heart has been ſo long a ſtran- 
ger to joy, that it has made an old man 
talkative.” He then kiſſed her hand reſ- 
pectfully, and retired. 


Mrs. Summers, much fatigued by the 
« exertions ſhe had lately undergone, with- 
drew to reſt. Angelina then went to 

" - Het 


, 4. 
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her chamber, where ſhe was glad to ru- 


minate on the late eventful diſcovery. 


[t was too wonderful to paſs over with- 


out the mind's reſting to examine the 


ſecret ſpring which directed it, and her 
boſom ſwelled with devotional ardour as 


the contemplated the inſcrutable ways of 


Providence, in bringing to light ſuch 
complicated wickedneſs. Her heart went 
up in prayer to Heaven, that ſhe might 
maintain . this change of fortune with 
humility. She thought of Montague 
with rapture ; and when the recollection 
of Sir Edward ruſhed upon her mind, it 
was in a fervent petition for his recovery; 


that he who had ſo unmercifully perſe- 


cuted her, might hereafter, by the ad- 
vantage of repentance, be better able to 
anfwer for his crimes. 


Mrs. Summers remained in town up- 


wards of two months with Angelina, in 
which time the beſt council had been 


conſulted. 


It was firſt propoſed, that Sir Edward 
ſhould be brought formally to trial, for 
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having withheld, unlawfully, the Tre- 
clanna eſtates, 


But . wiſhed the gentleſt mea- 
ſures might be uſed for the ſake of bis 
children; and as he voluntarily renounc- 
ed all claim to the poſſeſſion of them, 
ſuch a procedure was afterwards though! 
unneceſſary. 


Sir Edward, upon his recovery, was 
called upon to give a very minute ac- 
count of the circumſtances attending the 
deceaſe of the late Lady, on which ſome 
doubts were entertained. The ſervants, 
who attended her in the Caſtle, were 
likewiſe cloſely examined concerning 
her, and their accounts exactly correſ- 
ponding, her death appeared to be natural. 


Upon the marriage of Angelina's fa- 
ther, the Earl was ſo far incenſed, that 
he determined never to acknowledge his 
ſon ; and, pleaſed with Sir Edward Eld- 
win, who knew the way to moſt men's 
hearts, he adopted him for his heir to 
the perſonal eſtate; the other he could 

not 
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not withhold from the young Lord, being 
his by. right of birth. When this un- 
fortunate Nobleman died, the old Earl 
was ſo ſtruck by the unhappy fate of his 
ſon, that, for ſome time, he ſeemed indif- 
ferent to every thing which concerned 
him; till Sir Edward, by his obſequious 
manners, ingratiated himſelf into his fa- 
vour; when the former made his will 
entirely to Sir Edward's ſatisfa&tion, lcay- 
ing him heir to the Treclanna eſtates, 
although he had no hereditary claim to 
them, being only related to the Ear! 
by marriage. The perſonal property was 
left to him conditionally :—in caſe the un- 
happy widow of his ſon ſhould recover 
her reaſon, it was to devolve on er; if 
otherwiſe, the intereſt was to be retained 
by Sir Edward, and, on his death, to 
be divided in charities, nominated in the 


Will, 


At the beginning of this buſineſs, it 


was apprehended that Angelina would 
not be able to claim the eſtates, which 
were conſiderable, till the will of her 


great grandfather was produced, wherein 
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it appeared that they were entailed, in 
default of male iſſue, upon the dayghter 
or daughters of the family; and by this 
means ſhe was permanently eſtabliſhed 
in her rights, by the name and title of 
Lady Albina Treclanna, called Angelina 
only as the name given to the child of 


Mrs. Montague, and which ſhe was 
_ compelled to affume, to paſs for the 


daughter of that Lady. 


She became likewiſe entitled to that 
property which ſhould have devolved 


to her mother. During this time, Al 


bina remained with the Dowager Lady 


Marſdale, ſiſter to Mr. Walpole, and a 
diſtant relation of the Avordales. 


The houſe in Park Place became her's 
by right :—it was fitted up for her recep- 
tion, and Mrs. Summers and Lucy were 
to reſide with her. 


A few days before ſhe was to quit 
London with the former, ſhe called on 
Ethelind, in Portland Place. Whilſt they 


were together, the latter was ſent for 


down, to ſpeak with a ſtranger. On en- 
tering 
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tering the room, ſhe found Montague : 


there. He ſeemed much affected at the 
ſight of her—congratulated her upon her 
marriage with his friend, Sir Frederick 


Marſdale—and, after ſome heſitation, en- 


quired for Angelina. 


Ethelind immediately diſcovered that 
he was a ſtranger to what had had hap- 
pened in the family; and, without an- 
ſwering his queſtion, ſhe aſked him, 
How long he had been in town ? 


„ Not three hours,” ſaid he: © but 1 
have been miſerable at not receiving 
any intelligence from her.— I came hi- 
ther to relieve my anxiety, but I fear, 
by your countenance” 
looking earneſtly at her. 


« That Angelina is not here,” 
cried Ethelind. What of that ?—you 
have determined never to fee her more; 
— very laudable reſolve—and what you 
will not. think of retracting.“ 


“ Dont trifle with my feelings,” ſaid 


he, impatiently ;—© is Angelina is my 
K 5 8 
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fiſter well—deareſt Ethelind, tell me— 
where is ſhe—and how are * ſpirits ? 
gy don't you anſwer me? 


« I was waking to hear if you had 
any more queſtions to aſk, that I might 
have reſolved them all together.” 


« T cannot bear this nonſenſe!” ſaid 
he, with warmth—* trifle upon any ſub- 
ject but this.” 


« That is to ſay, Montague, you have 
a great command over your feelings, 
whilſt no one attempts to wound them ;— 
don't fear—I am not going to put them 
any farther to the teſt—for as you take 
ſuch warm intereſt in the concerns of 
Angelina, it muſt give you pleaſure to 
hear of her good fortune—ſhe has*chang- 
ed her name,” 


« How !” a he—* my Wen; 
married : * 


« Tt is not very uſual,” Ethelind re- 
turned, © for ladies to change it on any 
other 
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other condition. I knew how ſincerely 
you would rejoice on the occaſion.” 


„ Certainly,” ſaid he, not knowing 
what he anſwered.—** My Angelina mar- 
ried!” he repeated; walking up and 
down the room agitated “ would that 
I had been in England!“ 


« And what if you had?” cried Ethe-- 
lind“ you certainly would not have 
prevented her from being raiſed ſo much 
above her expettation—for ſhe has the 
title of Lady conferred on her, and is 
miſtreſs of a noble fortune.“ 


„ All the honours in the world are not 
an equivalent to the fortune ſhe brings. 
Who is there that can eſtimate her worth? 
—ſhe has a: thouſand virtues that are hid 
from a common obſerver—a thouſand 
graces that can only be called forth by 
thoſe who are acquainted with her dif- 
fidence— ſhe has a mind above the oſten- 
tation of wealth; and if ſhe has been 
made a ſacrifice of, I ſwear 2 
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No, don't ſwear, Montague; for if 
the ſhould be unhappy in her marriage—” 


« What!” he interrupted, “ ſhall J ſab- 
mit to ſee her inſulted ? Let any one 
dare offer the ſlighteſt indignity to her, | 
and they ſhall know that ſhe has a bro- : 
ther.” | | 


Take my word for it, Montague, if 
the man ſhe loves treats her ill, you wilt 
be the firſt to take his part.— At lovers? 
perjuries, aN ſay, Jove laughs 2 


6c Ethelind,” ſaid he cv; #6; that E 
loved her, is true—how much, the loſs of 
my peace of 1 can in teſtify En ſhe is 
my ſiſter now.“ loving. 


« And do . never r forget that he is?” 
* 

* * not, he anſwered, ſtartled: by 
the queſtion “ but tell me, how does 
ſhe bear her new dignity ?—does ſhe re- 
tain all her native ſimplicity ?—is ſhe as 

unaſſuming and gentle as ever ?” 


« If 
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« If it is poſſible, ſhe appears in a more 
amiable light than ever; as even thoſe 
whom ſhe has moſt reaſon. to condemn 
ſhe ſtudiouſly avoids giving pain to by ut- 
tering the leaſt unpleaſant reflections.” 


6 Mev bleſs hw! py ſaid ku with 
great feeling. He pauſed—after a mo- 
ment, he ſaid—“ No; I will not ſee her 
it is plain I cannot look upon her as I 


would do.—Does ſhe ever 1 of me, 
Ethelind 7 300, 


Not very A but 1 have a great 
notion that ſhe thinks of you ; for when- 
ever we mention your name, ſhe ſighs and 
colours.” 


« Then why not have conſulted me 
before ſhe had taken this important ſtep? 
T would not have diſſuaded her, if I had 
thought it would have been for her ad- 
ages, nl] 


8 We ſhe wrote, and you did not 


receive her letters.“ 


« True, 
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« True; that, indeed, is not unlikely.— 
She ſighs when you mention my name!“ 
ſaid he, muſing—* that is ſtrange—per- 
haps ſhe wiſhes to ſee me.” | 


0 ee ſhe does.“ 


Then, at all events,” 188 he, «I will 
go to her.“ 

% No, don't; for ſhe may not think 
you the propereſt perſon to open her mind 
to—ſhe may forget you are her brother,. 
and feel a ſort of trembling when you ad-- 
dreſs her as thus — My beloved, my dear- 
eſt Angelina, ſays you, it ſhall bethe ſtudy 
of Montague's life to deſerve your. confi- 
dence ;'—with a thouſand pretty ſpeeches 
of lively intereſt in your welfare—pure, and 
ardent affection—very natural, you know, 
from a brother to a- ſiſter; whilſt Ange- 
lina, with a mind too ingenuous to Prac- 
tiſe deceit, generouſly confides in you— 
you learn the ſecret of her heart, and then, 
perhaps, you will be ſatisfied whether ſhe 
has diſpoſed of it to advantage or not.“ 


Ethelind 
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Ethelind laughed. — One would 
think,” continued ſhe, “that I had offer- 
ed you one of the problems in Euclid 
to ſolve, you look ſo ſerious ] fee you 
are not pleaſed with Angelina's good 
luck; ſo I will not ſay another word about 
| her, but talk to you of yourſelf; for, if 
you have a mind to make your fortune, 
now is your time: — there 1s a rich young 
heireſs in the drawing-room, a lady by 
birth, very amiable, and as lovely as Miſs 
Aubrey.—Nay, Montague, don't look fo 
angry !—ſuch prizes are not drawn every 


day.” 


« Pſhaw !” ſaid he, © I don't want to 
fee her;—what are her titles or her 
wealth to me -I hate your women of 
fortune.” 2 


« That is the firſt illiberal prejudice 
Jever heard you utter; and, take my 
word for it, that it will not be your fault 
that you do not marry one.“ 


This is not to the purpoſe,” ſaid he; 
tell me of Angelina,” | 
| 4 | c If 
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If you want intelligence of her,” ſaid 

Ethelind, © you muſt apply to the young 

ſtranger—if any one is in her conſidence, | 


It 1s 85 Albina.“ 


\ Aabdewd and does the * that ny ft. 
ter is . "os | 


F She would tell you, vg believe; that 
ſhe is very Rapp : 


5 — ſhe means; with to. deceive 


« She has done that long enough; and 
I fancy that now ſhe would 20% to unde- 
ceive vo. Will you venture up ſtairs?” 


« am very indifferent,” returned Mon- 
tague, © unleſs I was ure that ſhe knew 
Angelina.” 


« I can only give you my word for it,“ 
ſaid ſhe. 


1 will take it, then,” he anſwered, 
and followed Ethelind, who was pleaſing 


herſelf 
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_ herſelf with the ſurpriſe they would mu- 
tually feel on this occaſion. 


As ſhe md the wa of the drawing- 
room, ſhe: ſaid—< I bring you a gentle- 


man, Lady Albina, who is much intereſt- 


ed in the fate of Mifs Aubrey.—Wul you 
endeavour to dean him that ſhe is 


happy. 


She was in deep mourning for her mo- 
ther, and, for a moment, Montague did 


not recognize her. — Her ſpirits were 


weak, and they were ſo overcome with 


ſurpriſe, that ſhe had nearly fainted. He 


| ſprung forward, and caught her to his bo- 
ſom in an agony—*® My Angelina! wy 
fiſter !” was all he could utter. 


« Her face was crimſoned over in a 
moment—ſhe hid it on eine arm, 
and burſt into tears. 5 


 Montague's feelings, on ſeeing her 
thus affected, could not have been ana- 


lyſed — he would have quitted the 


room until he could have commanded 


them; 
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| them; but Ethelind ſtopped him.— le 


looked | reproachfully at her, as if he 
would have ſaid—“ Was it well to de- 
ceive me thus? | 


I have not deceived you at all,” cried 

Ethelind; « I promiſed to introduce you 
to Lady Albina.—I have done ſo—and, 
now, the leaſt civility you can pay to her 

r. is to hear what ſhe has to ſay 
to you: — and, looking archly at the latter, 
ſhe quitted the room. 


Albina's ſituation was now truly em- 
barraſſing. Montague took her hand, 
and, after a pauſe, he ſaid “ I meant 
not, my Angelina, to have broken in upon 
you thus abruptly; but I was ſurpriſed 
into this intruſion by Ethelind, who has 
acquainted me with what has happened; 
but has referred me to you for particu- 
Aars.—All I aſk,—is my ſiſter happy ?” 


Lady Albina looked ſurpriſed, —* She 
| has not told you, then, Mr. Montague, 
that I have no claim to that title?“ 


66 I don't 
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« I don't comprehend you,—unleſs you 


think it neceſſary to forget me.” 


“That is not in my power,” thought 


Albina, and ſhe held out her hand to 
him. 


« Why did you marry before I came to 
England: Fe : 


2 Marry “ ſhe exclaimed, 


« You have changed your name,” ſaid 


Montague, looking ſtedfaſtly at her. 


I have,” ſhe anſwered; © but I am 
not married, Sir.” EY 

« Then whoſe name is it you bear?” 
aſked he, with quickneſs. 


« My father's!” ſhe anſwered with emo- 
tion :—*© and, ſince it is left for me to ex- 
plain this affair, I will endeavour to con- 
vince you that I have not diſgraced it. 
When I was Angelina Aubrey, and 
{lighted by thoſe on whom I thought I 

9 had 
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had a claim, you honoured me with your 
friendſhip; when it appeared by the manu- 
ſcript addreſſed to me, from my everregret- 
ted friend, you endeavoured to forget that 
I was the child of Sir Edward, and conde- 
ſcended to look upon me as a liſter. — 


She . 
een, be criet, impatiently. 


Now,“ ſaid ſhe, © I have neither of 
theſe claims to intereſt you feelings: —it 
is a long ſtory to repeat before you can know 
the circumſtances attending the diſcovery 
of my birth. I was impoſed on my much 
honoured Mrs. Montague as her child, 
when I was, in reality, the daughter of 
the young Lord Treclanna.” _ / 


It was the ſweeteſt ſound that ever 
broke upon Montague's ear, and the ex- 
ceſs of his joy almoſt amounted to agony, 


She related to him all the particulars of 
what had paſſed from the time of his 
— _ 


When: 
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When ſhe ceaſed ſpeaking, he con- 


gratulated her upon the proſpe& which 


opened to her of laſting happineſs—ſpoke 

of Mrs. Summers in the moſt flattering 
terms, and rejoiced that ſhe had found in 
that excellent woman ſo near a relation. 
The villany of Sir Edward's conduct did 
not fail to excite his indignation. 


« May I,” ſaid he, © preſume on the 
privilege I once had, to aſk you, if you 
would have married Mr. Eldwin with 
your own conſent ?” 


« Never |—if that had taken place, my 
happineſs muſt have been made the ſa- 


crifice. Where is Lord Algernon, Mr. 
Montague ?” 


« At his houſe in the country, where I 
left him this morning. I came poſt to 
town, in anxiety to know why I had not 
heard from you.” 


She aſſured him ſhe had written when 
at Richmond, which letter he never re- 


ceived. 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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ceived, Lady Albina aſked, if he was 


going out of town that day ? 


«© Not for many days,” bs anſwered ; _ 
« why do you inquire?” 


ce leave London this week: ” ſaid ſhe, 


and I ſhould have thought myſelf very 


unfortunate if I had not ſeen you. Mrs. 
Summers is obliged to return to Eaſt- 
Cliff, to be preſent at the marriage of 
Lucy with Mr. Wilmot. I am to ac- 
company her, to take poſſeſſion of Eaſt- 
Cliff, where ſhe is to reſide with me for 
the future. As it was uncertain when I 
ſhould ſee you again, I have entruſted 
Ethelind to return you Mrs. Montague's 


jewels.” 


« Keep them for her ſake,” ſaid he. 


« By no means,” ſhe anſwered ; © they 
are much too valuable, and I need no 
other memento than what her worth has 


engraven on my heart.” 


% What 
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What muſt J do with ſuch bau- 

bles?” ſaid Montague—< 7 cannot wear 
them.” 


« Keep them, Sir, until you can here- 
after preſent them to ——.” She pauſed 
—the eagerneſs with which he ſeemed to 


liſten for what ſhe was going to add con- 
fuſed her. 


« To whom ſhould I preſent them?“ 


« To one,” ſhe anſwered, recovering 
her compoſure, © who may be entitled to 
them by poſſeſſing your affection.“ 


„ So my father ſaid,” cried Montague, 
© when he delivered them into my hands, 
whilſt I was a boy ; and it is in obedience 
to his will that I now preſent them to you. 
—You can be no ſtranger to my heart—- 
you are too generous to trifle with it—for 
I doat on you with all the ardour of a 
lover, and the tenderneſs of a friend. For- 
give the abrupt manner in which I have 
ſpoken, deareſt Angelina—Lady Albina, 
I mean—for I would rather continue to 

endure | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ endure all the pangs of diſappointed 


hope, than ſee 7 moment un- 
happy!“ 


ce It was not in her nature to diſſemble 
— She did not even wiſh to conceal from 
him the pleaſure with which ſhe received 
this declaration; and, after ſome heſita- 


tion, he drew from her a frank avowal of 


her Jong and ſecret attachment to him. 


Montague, in grateful rapture for this 
unaffected and ingenuous confeſlion, own- 
ed that he thought his love for her could 


not have admitted of any augmentation ; 


till, by her late conduct, it was raiſed al- 
moſt to adoration. 


An hour had elapſed in a retroſpection 


of paſt ſcenes before Ethelind had again 


entered. The artful manner in which 
the had drawn Montague into this inter- 
view with Angelina had two motives for 
its excuſe ae firſt, ber volatile diſpoſi- 
tion could not reſiſt this opportunity of 
ſurpriſing him ;—the ſecond, it was not a 
tale for her to repeat ; for, however lively 
her 
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her nature, there were circumſtances in 
it which ſhe trembled even to think of. 
Mrs Summers was below, and Montague 
went down to ſpeak to her. 


Albina's heart (for the firſt time ſince 
the diſcovery of her birth) expanded to 
the taſte of delight :—the fate of her mo- 
ther had ſaddened every object; but now 
ſhe looked foward to enjoying the wealth 
fo newly ſhowered upon her, in the hap- 
py proſpect that Montague would be 
with her to ſhare it. : | | 


The week following was fixed for her 
departure from London. Montague was 
very earneſt that their marriage ſhould 
not be protradted She was introduced by 
him to Lord Algernon, as his future niece. 
The latter had been acquainted with the 
attachment of his nephew to her, from the 
frit ;—as Miſs Aubrey, he made many ob- 
jections to his choice; but as Lady Al- 
bina, he was proud to receive her into 
his family. u bers 
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Mrs. Summers joined them in withing 


the marriage to take place as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. She was well acquainted with the 


worth of Montague, and knew the im- 
portunities which Lady Albina would be 
1 to without his protection. 


* 
: * 0 
(4 $4 


She bould make no reaſonable objec- 


tion, and the day fortnight after that in 
which ſhe left London Montague was 


to follow her. 


Miſs Marſdale, Sir Frederick's ſiſter, 
accompanied her to Eaſt-Cliff, and Mr. | 
dee travelled, with them. 


any Albina ſaw Mr. Eld win before ſhe 
quitted London. The ſhock he received at 
the diſcovery of his father's guilt, was ſuch 
as is better felt than defcribed :—he could 
ee condemn the fault, but not the actor.“ 
He endeavoured to prove to her Ladyſhip, 


that all the late confuſion of the family 
had ariſen from Sir Edward's remorſe for 
what had paſſed, and his wiſh to do Lady 


Albina juſtice in the propoſed marriage 


between her and himſelf (Mr. Eldwin), 


which. 
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which would have rendered to her and 
her children their rights, without expoſ- 
ing his former turpitude to the world. 
This plan alſo acquitted his father of the 
horrid ſuſpicion of deſigning an inceſtuous 
marriage ; as he well knew, though the 
miſerable Mrs. Montague did not, that 
Angelina, as ſhe was then called, was no 
way related to him. Mr. Eldwin farther 
ſaid, that he was happy to find that theſe 
obſervations had, in part, relieved Ethe- 
lnd's mind, who had felt the diſcovery 
of her father's treſpaſſes with more poig- 
nancy than he thought her volatile * 
ſition capable of. bod ks. ne 


There was more filial love than truth 


in what Mr. Eldwin urged in extenua- 
tion iD his father's ks 


„ CHAP. 
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IJ quitted the ſcene of his diſgrace, and 
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CHAP. IX. 


23 


IR Edward, in the mean time, had 


retired to a ſmall village in the North, 
with Lady Eldwin ;—to that obſcurity from 


which he emerged when he took up his 


reſidence at Glencairn with Mr. Monta- 
gue's father. —Nineteen years had elapſed 
fince that period, and various were the ills 


they had produced. 


On his firſt ſetting out in life, he ac- 
knowledges that his nature would have 
recoiled at the enormities he has ſince 
committed ;—but, even then, he had 
formed his conduct on no good principle; 
he did not reaſon upon the vir/ue of act- 
ing right, but upon the nece//ity ; ſo that 
the firſt temptation that was thrown in 
his way, whilſt he thought no ill conſe- 
quences would ariſe from it to himſelf, 
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he freely indulged in; for to /eem worthy, 
with him, was the ſame as 10 be /o. 


The betraying his friend, and ſeducing 
an unhappy young woman from her huſ- 
band, was but a piece of mere gallantry 
 —arguing upon the manly principle of 
All women are fair game —“ If ſhe 
is innocent, as ſhe appears to be, no arts 
of mine will delude her,” ſaid he; —“ if 
the is like the generality of her ſex, weak 
and capricious, ſhe may as well go away 
with me as with another.” Excellent 
reaſoning—it was the argument of a de- 
praved heart, and not deſerving to be 
commented on. | | 


However he accommodated this evil to 
his own mind, it gave him much pain and 
trouble to hide it from every other. And 
why ?—If bis own heart did not condemn 
him, what had he to fear? Then is: it 
not plain, that it coſt him as much to ſi- 
lence the voice of Reaſon, as it would to 
have reſiſted the temptation that made 
him act in oppoſition to her law ? 


1 


Ly: There 
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here is an inſtinctive ſenſe of right 
ſtationed to watch over the human heart, 
which is ever ready to give warning at 
the approach of evil; but when the paſ- 
ſions are permitted to reign uncontroled 


there, her voice will not be heard in the 
general confulic jon. 


Sir Edward, in his firſt advances in 
vice, remained concealed ; but the fear of 
diſcovery rendered him unhappy amidſt 
all his enjoyments—ſomething like re- 

morſe would ftrike upon his mind, when 
he looked upon the mifery into which 
Mrs. Montague was plunged—he remem- 
bered the happineſs in which ſhe lived 
when he firit ſaw her. Theſe were but 
momentary reflections—he had nothing 
elſe to remind him that he had acted 
wrong—the world received him with 
ſmiles—he could look up without feel- 
ing the reproaches that are conveyed in 
the bitter language of malignancy. 


When once the barrier of honour is 
paſſed, how ſoon the heart becomes cor- 
rupted! 
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rupted! The next temptation that was 
thrown in his way he was leſs prepared 
to meet with than the former. Confider- 
able riches, to one who eſtimated wealth 
as the ſummit of happineſs, were not to 
be loſt by an over-ſcrupulous delicacy to 
the right of others. Every man to do the 
beſt for himſelf, was Sir Edward's motto, 
and by this rule he regulated his con- 
duct. | 


To ingratiate himſelf into the favour of 
the late Earl of Treclanna was his next 
aim; and, on the death of the young 
Lord, he thought the ſecreting his female 
infant cogchↄmot amount to an act of ab- 

ſolute injuſtice, to her family, as they were 
all ignorant of her birth: the mother 
was not in a ſtate to make any inquiries 
for her child, and thus he was once more 


fſucceſsful. In all this time no one could 


doubt the integrity of Sir Edward's prin- 

ciples; for he was the firſt to condemn 

thoſe who madggthe ſlighteſt deviation 

from right—ſtarted with horror from the 

idea of men's wearing any diſguiſe ;—nay 

more, he attended his church conſtantly, 
| E > and 
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and was ſcrupuloufly nice in the com- 
pany he entertained at home. In the liſt 
of contributors to every public charity his 


name was to be read by his patron. This 


piece of conduct had the deſired effect 
—the Ear] died, and left him to inherit 


the bulk of his fortune. 


When Sir Edward found himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of the Treclanna eſtates, he had 


then nothing to fear: it ſeemed to him 


that no human power could ſcrutinize 
into his condutl--yet he was not happy; 
he had reached the ſummit of his wiſhes 
without finding content—he had not 
any thing to look forward to, and fre- 
quently his mind reverted to the paſt, — 
To diſhpate reflection, he changed his 
manner of living—went into much com- 


pany—drank freely, to drown thought 
and entered into many frivolous nuts. 


About this time he received an account 
of Mrs. Montague s illneſs; and, ſoon af- 


ter her death, what to do with the Lady 
Albina was his next conſideration. He 


thought it would be an eaſe to his mind, 
it 
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if he married her to his ſon. With this 
view he introduced her into his family. 
He knew Mr. Eldwin's excentric turn 
of mind, and that he was more likely to 
attach himſelf to her, from the barrier 
that appeared to divide them, than if ſhe 
had been independent of the family. 
How his plan ſucceeded, the reader is ac- 
quainted with ; what his diſappointments 
were, on being fruſtrated, the ſequel will 
exemplify, The light in which he ap- 
peared to his family, by Mrs. Montague's 
letters, ſunk him into a ſtate of the utmoſt 
humiliation. From that hour he began 
to fear, that, by ſome means or other, all 
would be diſcovered ;—to guard againſt 
| betraying, by word or. look, the guilty 
ſecret of his miſery, was his conſtant en- 
deavour. 


But all this did not avail; for he who 

had reſolution to look upon others ſtrug- 
gling with misfortunes, which he had in- 
flicted without pity or remorſe, was no 
ſooner ſeized with a little bodily pain, than 
he had not courage to combat with his 


L5 ſlighteſt 
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lighteſt apprebenſion—and became his 
ob, accuſer. 


„Thus, after plotting and contriving for 
fo many years, debaſing his nature by de- 
ſcending to the meaneſt artifices, putting 
on every mean diſguiſe to conceal his in- 
tentions, he purchaſed to himſelf miſery, 
and pain and regret to thoſe with whom 
he was connected. He left London with- 
out ſeeing his children he had not cou- 
rage to look upon them and retired to 
an obſcure village in the North. There 
he had time to reflect upon the advan- 
tages he had loſt, and the neceſſity of 


men's ever uniting the intereſt of their 


fellow- creatures with their own. Had 
he acted by this rule, he might now have 
been rich in honour, and a reſpettable 
member of ſociety. 


There are, in the ambitious man, Who 
boldly preſſes forward to inveſt himſelf 
with the honours of the world, many ex- 
cuſes which may be offered for his pre- 
ſumption—He ſtakes his little fortune, 
or expoſes himſelf to danger, not ſo much 

. to 
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to benefit himſelf, perhaps, as for the ad- 
vantage of thoſe who come after him: 
and though ſuch ſpeculations ſeldom are 
rewarded according to the value by 
which they are eſtimated, yet the world, 
in general, is much indebted to ſuch en- 
terpriſing ſpirits for half the improve- 
ments that are made in the different 
branches of knowledge. Under this conſi- 
deration ambition may be ſaid to be 
laudable. | EE: 


But a very nice diſtinction muſt be 
made between ſuch a one and Sir Ed- 
ward Eldwin, who inſidiouſly graſps what 
he dares not openly take—who neither 
- ſeeks for it by induſtry, or enjoys it by 
right but, cowaRD like, hides himſelf 
under the maſk of Hypocrisy—the diſ- 
grace of NATURE, and the ſhame of the 
Human RAck! | 

| To contemplate him in the light in 

which he now appears, is but looking on 


a dark and melancholy picture: 


10 | | For 
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For man his nature never more abus'd, 
Than when each ſocial tie - each moral law 
Was ſacrificed to paſſions unſubdued. 


Lady Eldwin, who had been the ſharer 
of his proſperity, though ignorant of the 
means by which he bad attained it, ac- 


companied him into Scotland, very ill qua- 


lied to ſoften the anguiſh he endured, or 


to ſupport the mortification ſhe herſelf 


ſuffered, by this debaſement—complaints 
and reproaches were all ſhe uttered, — 


Whilſt Miſs Dorothy, unwilling to ſhare 


their diſquietude, accepted Mr. Popham's 


offer to reſide with him in the place of his 
daughter, where ſhe found a kind friend 
in the old man; who, feeling for the un- 


merited diſappointment Mr. Eldwin ſuf- 


fered by theſe arrangements (upon con- 
dition that he made himſelf uſeful, for the 
future, to his fellow-creatures), made' his 
will entirely in his and his family's favour, 
bequeathing them the bulk of his hard- 


_ earned fortune. 
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CHAP. X. 


IN the retirement of Eaſt-Cliff, Lady 


Albina found that peace and content 
return to her boſom, which had ever 


dwelt there, till ſhe quitted Vernly. 


She traced with a ſad, but pleaſing me- 


lancholy, every veſtige which remained 


of her unfortunate parents ;—ſhe viſited 
the chamber where her mother had been 
confined—and the tomb in which ſhe 
was buried. At her requeſt it was 
opened, and her remains moved with fu- 
nereal honours to the mauſoleum that con- 
-tained the late Earl's anceſtors. 


Montague came down at the appoint- 
ed time—and, in the ſociety of thoſe 
moſt dear to her, ſhe ſoon recovered her 
natural gaiety and eaſe. —Mrs. Summers 


and Lucy had taken up their reſidence | 


at the Caſtle. 


Ver. W. MK Montague 
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Montague ſaw, with rapture, the ſtea- 
dineſs with which Albina's mind ſuſtain- 
ed this change of fortune. Every day 
brought freſh inſtances of its innate good- 
neſs. Nothing could exceed the ſatisfac- 
tion of old Arden—he became her al- 
moner:—and the happineſs and content 
which her munificence diffuſed around, 
once more -eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of 
ber People. 


When every thing was ſettled, in re— 
gard to her eſtates, ſhe prepared to fulfil 


her engagement with Montague. She 


wiſhed Mr. Walpole, who had known 
her father when a boy, might grace her 


nuptials with his preſence, and act the 


part of a parent, by giving her away. 
Sir Frederick Marſdale, by whoſe exer- 
tiors ſhe became ſo ſoon eſtabliſhed in 
her rights, was likewiſe preſent—and 
Mrs. Summers had the additional ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing Lucy united to young 
Wilmot, on the day which gave Lady 
Albina to Montague. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Walpole purchaſed the houſe 

which the former had bought, a few 

miles diſtant from Eaſt-Cliff, and pre- 

ſented it to his nephew, Sir Frederick, in 

order that Ethelind might have a relt- 
ſidence near her friends. 


They remained but a few days at the 
Caſtle before they ſet off for London, 
where Lady Albina was introduced to 
Mr. Montague's family. 


Exact in the performance of every mo- 
ral duty, ſheltered by the virtues, even in 
the midſt of the ſplendour of faſhion, and 
in the gay ſcenes of London, lived Al- 
bina and Montague; but not, as is often 
inſidiouſly implied of thoſe in whom 
riches are veſted, ſtrangers to the wants 
of others. Whilſt the cup of bleſſing was 
held full to their lips, they forgot not 
from whom it was withheld. Not to the 
mendicant only was it offered, but ta 
thoſe, who, ſhrinking from the contempt 
of the unpitying multitude, languiſh in 
obſcurity, hiding their ſufferings deep! in 
their own hearts. 


M 2 Monta- | 
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| 

| Montague united all the tenderneſs 
| and affection of a huſband with the faith- 
fulneſs of a friend. Albina looked up to 
him with increaſed affection, and, in his 
wildom and experience, found an uner- 
ring rule for ber conduct. 


In her truth and ſimplicity, her gentle- 

| neſs and faith, he found all his niceſt 
wiſhes could frame. But it was not nov: 
only, in the full blaze of youth and beauty, 
that he depended on her for happineſs— 
but in the fond hope, when hereafter 
their love ſhould be refined into a pure 
and tender friendſhip, that each might 

find in the other that ſolace in age and 

infirmity, which the youngeſt and the 
faireſt, if life is lent em, muſt ultimately 
experience. 


During theſe tranſactions, Mr. Eld win 
ſupported his new character with much 
more ſteadineſs than could have been ex- 
| pected from one ſo little prepared to meet 
i with diappointment. But, however ſa— 
1 tisked he appeared on this occaſion, ſtill 


it muſt be remembered, he was a man— 
23 28 
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as ſuch he felt it—as ſuch he ſubmitted 
for. the conteſt which ſtrove in his mind 
was as great as the victory he obtained in 
ſubduing it. For this he was indebted 
to Mr. Walpole, whoſe philanthropic 
ſpirit never felt more gratified than when 
he beheld Mr. Eldwin no longer acting 
under the influence of pride and preju- 
dice. | 


It is not merely to live in obſcurity 
which conſtitutes virtue—There can be 
no ſtation in life wherein the heart may 


not remain uncorrupted ;—it wants but a 


determined reſolution, and the victory 
over Vice is aſſuredly gained. 


The great harmony of Nature's works 
is viſible throughout the univerſe, and, in 
the moral world, the chain is linked fo 
_ cloſely, that all our happineſs and com- 
fort depend much upon each other, 


This great Comract can only be 
kept perfect by an unanimous endeavour 
to ſupport it. Truth and Candour is the 
baſis on which it is fixed, and there is not 


10 
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fo great an enemy to Virtue, or to his fel- 
low- creatures, as the man who wears her 


diſguiſe. 


*Tis not by loſing life that Heaven is gain'd, 
Nor is it ſolitude which leads to God: 

* He form'd this bounteous earth, our ſocial home 
His ſacred fane is uncondition'd ſpace. 
The Sky's whole concave is Religion's dome— 
Its mandate Truth—Benevolence its grace ! 
Then own each part, dependant on the reſt, 
Unites to aid the univerſal cauſe ; 
And if the great example warm your 3 
O! live for Nature, and for Nature's laws. 


FINIS. 
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